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HERE can be no graver mistake for any country 
than that of professionalizing politics, of 
making the study of public questions the 

interest and business of a few people. The happiness 
and ultimately even the safety of any commonwealth 
requires an active and reasonably intelligent interest 
on the part of all citizens in public affairs. Such a 


truth may appear axiomatic, but recently in Canada. 


two events have occurred which show the need of 
clearer thinking on the fundamental duties and 
privileges of citizenship. Mr. D. B. Hanna, as 
responsible for our socialized railway system, has 
issued an edict forbidding employees, on pain of dis- 
missal, to present themselves as candidates for 
parliament. He points out that under the old Cana- 
dian Northern management there was a clear under- 
standing that ‘‘any officer or employee identifying 
himself with any party and seeking parliamentary 
honours”’ (he says nothing of parliamentary favours) 
“‘automatically severed his connection with the com- 
pany, and that this same practice has been extended 
under the present Board of Directors”. The Toronto 
Globe applies the same doctrine to another business 
which we have socialized, namely education. Presi- 
dent Reynolds of the Ontario Agricultural College 
is taken to task for making a speech urging farmers 
to take an interest in public questions, as citizens 
rather than as members of a class, and to refuse to be 
victimized and befooled by the man who advises 
them to attend to their business as producers and 
leave matters of trade and politics to wiser heads. 
Mr. Hanna and The Globe are looking through the 
same spectacles. They see the person who receives 
his pay more or less directly from the state as an 
employee. If the extension of the principle of state 
ownership is going to involve an increase in the number 
of those who surrender their obligations of citizenship, 
we may well dispute the wisdom of such extension. 
Certainly few Canadians would wish to entrust the 
education of their sons to men who are condemned to 
have no political opinions or to keep such opinions 
as they may have securely within their own breasts. 
It will be time enough to dismiss or to censure when 
an interest in public affairs is shown to interfere with 
performance of duty or when usefulness in the com- 


munity is destroyed by the expression of stupid, 
intolerant or pernicious views. 


party. The opinion is now fairly widespread 

that after the general elections it will domi- 
nate Parliament. Consequently the recent Winnipeg 
address by Mr. T. A. Crerar on the occasion of his 
formal appointment as leader of the Farmer’s Party 
is important as a statement of the kind of government 
we may look forward to. Perhaps the outstanding 
points were Mr. Crerar’s references to the tariff and 
to foreign policy. His statements on the tariff were 
moderate, and in accordance with his view that when 
elected to parliament a man’s duty lies largely to the 
people who elect him but in a larger and in a more 
complete sense to the whole people of Canada. He 
declared his belief in the New National Policy which 
aims at developing the great natural industries of 
Canada and at encouraging rather than restricting 
foreign trade. ‘‘Our eyes are set’’, he said, ‘‘on the 
eventual elimination of the protective tariff as a 
principle of the fiscal policy of the nation, but we 
propose reaching our goal by stages. We propose 
giving time to all legitimate industries to adjust 
themselves to the new order which we would bring 
about”. Mr. Crerar’s robust faith is not confined 
to industry. He believes that we have an important 
part to play in world politics; that our particular 
work lies in “forming the link between the British 
League of Nations on the one hand and the great 
federation of the United States on the other”. For 
this service to the world he advocates development 
along the lines of most complete autonomy in order 
that we may respect ourselves and have the respect 
of others. Self-reliance is the keynote of the address. 


A LL eyes in Canada are turned to the new third 


with Mr. Crerar emphasized the fact that 

the Farmer’s Movement has evolved from 
the class stage. From the time of his elevation the 
Ontario premier has not ceased to advocate a wider 
appeal for the cause of the farmers. Recently he 
suggested that the new third party might be named 
the People’s Progressive Party. All the leaders of the 
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United Farmers of Ontario, however, do not agree 
with him. Their view is that success will be attained 
only as farmers depend on themselves, that the 
strength of their cause lies in the very fact that it does 
not compromise. But while hostile to the old political 
parties, they are friendly enough to Labour, and 
are even now co-operating in business, and to a 
degree in politics, with the Labour organizations. 
But such an arrangement is simply regarded as an 
alliance of convenience. Mr. Drury’s view is that 
the farmer’s interest can be shown to be quite con- 
sistent with that of the city man. In matters which 
fall within the control of his government he has 
attempted, not without success, to establish identity 
of interest. The issue between himself and those 
within the movement who differ from him appears 
to be simply this, that he considers compromise 
desirable before elections while they, without the 
trying experiences of a coalition prime minister, 
favour compromise after elections. 


HE suggestion of Mr. Lloyd George that relief 

k from the unemployment situation in the 

} British Isles may well be sought in emigration 
to outlying parts of the Empire has not met with an 
enthusiastic reception from Canadians. Possibly it 
may not have been meant to apply to Canada, but 
rather to some of the territory recently accepted by 
mandate or occupied by certain of Kipling’s ‘‘lesser 
breeds’’. Certainly Mr. George would not be so rash 
as to fill subsidized ships with out-of-works and steer 
them toward Canada without consulting Canadian 
authorities. Evidently, however, judging by their 
letters to The Times, Sir George Foster and Mr. 
Rowell, our plenipotentiaries at Geneva, were not 
consulted about the speech. The incident raises the 
whole question of a rational immigration policy. 
For the present we are simply falling back on the 
ancient policy of twenty-five years ago and calling 
for farmers, farm-labourers and domestic servants. 
Yet it is recent immigrants, presumably from these 
classes, who are now thronging our employment 
bureaux. The facts must be squarely faced by the 
au. orities if we are going to avoid the mistakes of 
the past, and these are the facts, or some of them. 
The ordinary British immigrant without consider- 
able capital cannot hope to succeed for many years 
as a Canadian farmer. The ordinary British 
labourer is likely to be worth a little less or a little 
more than his keep while he is learning the varied 
tasks of Canadian farming; and the ordinary 
labourer’s wife is not content with the want of 
social amusements in rural parts of Canada. 
Only in good times can this country successfully 
absorb a large immigration; but it is in times of 
depression, like the present, that the British politician 
calls on Canada for help. 
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HOMAS HARDY'’S recent poem, ‘‘And there 

ff was a great calm” in the Armistice Day sec- 
tion of The Times, November 11th, 1920, 
should be read by as many people as possible, for it is 
perhaps the only pronouncement by a great poet of 
what we feel with our better selves in these years of 
crisis. It is not an orthodox poem and The Times 
was at pains to correct any wrong impression which 
the writer might have conveyed. But it printed the 
poem, knowing that wherever it was read it would 
compel acceptance by that deep humanity in it which 
lifts it above ordinary controversy. And so we read, 
with odd recollections of one Northcliffe, 
‘Foes distraught 

Pierced the thinned peoples in a brute-like blindness. 
Philosophies that sages long had taught, 
And Selflessness, were as an unknown thought, 
And “Hell!” and ‘‘Shell!’’ were yapped at Loving- 

kindness.’ 
The poem flashes back into the mind that ever-present 
picture of ‘‘nightmare-men in millions’’ during the 
years of war and it ends with the curious mental 
quandary in which many thoughtful people find 
themselves now, after the Armistice—and after the 
Peace— 

‘Calm fell. From Heaven distilled a clemency; 

There was Peace on earth; and Silence in the sky: 

Some could, some could not, shake off misery: 

The Sinister Spirit sneered: ‘‘It had to be!”’ 

And again the Spirit of Pity whispered ‘‘Why?’’’ 
These are cruel years for the future historian to con- 
template. But fortunately he will find that the deep 
Wordsworthian note of compassion was sounded at 
least once. 


ECIDING at the last moment that the Italian 
people,—‘‘ absorbed in their Christmas greedi- 
ness’’, are not worth dying for, Signor d’An- 

nunzio has renounced his dream of a_ beautiful 
death and is preparing to make his exit from Fiume, 
not in a chariot of flame as a national martyr, but 
in an aeroplane with his mistress. Unfortunately 
before reaching this decision he allowed a number 
of misguided Italian youths to suffer the fate that he 
had designed for himself. The anti-climax is com- 
plete; but even without it the show would have been 
a miserable failure. The game was up, in fact, 
months ago; for nobody in Italy wanted another 
war except the diminishing group of chauvinists 
whose mouthpiece is The Idea Nationale; and out- 
side Italy the only sympathy came from a few in- 
corrigible romantics. And yet in other days the 
spectacle of d’Annunzio, defiant and audacious, 
would almost certainly have touched the imagination 
of men. For here, posturing in the Adriatic sunlight, 
was no ordinary filibuster, but a man of letters who 
had achieved world-wide fame as an artist long before 
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he became familiar as the poet-aviator of the war 
correspondents. Nor was his self-imposed task any 
ordinary raid; it was indeed nothing less than the 
final stroke that was to complete the sacred work of 
the RISORGIMENTO by preserving to Italy the faithful 
city of Fiume. Unfortunately for Signor d’Annunzio, 
however, it proved to be a case of other times, other 
fervours; and this time his fellow countrymen refused 
to allow themselves to be hypnotized by the familiar 
trumpet call of ITaAL1A IRRIDENTA. So instead of 
another national hero, we see a middle-aged, bald- 
headed gentleman, who, having failed to embroil his 
country in war for the gratification of his artistic 
sensualism, hurries off the stage amid the booes and 
hisses of mankind. 


OLLOWING hard upon the recent debates in 
the League of Nations assembly has come an 
enthusiastic wireless despatch from Moscow 

announcing the establishment of a soviet government 
in Armenia. If this is open to doubt, it is at least 
certain that the Armenian government has at last 
accepted the Bolsheviks’ offer to intercede on their 
behalf with the Turkish nationalists. Nor is there 
any reason to doubt that such intercession will be 
effective, and, consequently, that the remnants of 
the Armenian people will be saved, not by the allies 
or the League of Nations, but by the ogre of Moscow. 
This is a melancholy commentary upon the futility 
and confusion of allied policy in the near East. Two 
years ago the allied statesmen flung Armenia a couple 
of Turkish provinces and warned her to remain loyal 
to the allied cause; a few months later when the 
Turkish nationalists began to show their dissatis- 
faction with this arrangement by reviving the sultanic 
massacres in all their horror, the Supreme Council 
found itself already so absorbed in the problem of 
defeating Bolshevism that, having failed to persuade 
the American government to accept a mandate, it 
threw the responsibility for the safety of Armenia 
upon the League of Nations. The League, of course, 
was powerless; for the Supreme Council refused to 
divert any troops from its other enterprises, although 
a fraction of the support it gave the Russian Whites 
would easily have sufficed to save the Armenians. 
The result is that Armenia, after many months of 
suffering, has finally abandoned all hope of allied aid 
and has sought refuge with Moscow. 


wich Village recently by an English company 

fresh from the outstanding success of the 
London revival starts various trains of thought. The 
ironically minded will observe that it virtually coin- 
cides in date with New York’s homage to Mrs. 
MacSwiney, the most scathing indictment that the 
United States could possibly pass upon England in 


v ‘HE production of The Beggar's Opera at Green- 
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these days as the performance of The Beggar’s Opera 
is the most convincing token possible of quick mental 
appreciation in the United States of what is finest in 
the English heritage. The resuscitated Beggar’s Opera 
is without doubt a great event in English music. It 
has already brought to thousands the recognition 
that English music did at one time sing with its 
own healthy and by no means restricted voice. 
Canada ought to know about it for on the score of 
music we surely have everything to gain by associa- 
tion with older lands. And here the Canadian rue- 
fully recalls that for all our closer bonds of blood and 
state with the British Isles the real channel of mental 
intercourse between the two continents passes be- 
tween the United States and England. Canada is 
still in the back-water; that great Gulf Stream of 
ideas, that alternating current of mental stimulus and 
provocation, does not touch our shores as yet. We 
get but a reflected warmth. If it were otherwise 
The Beggar’s Opera would come to Montreal and 
Toronto as a matter of course and yet we can be sure 
that there is little or no prospect of it. But why not? 


HE Little Theatre Movement progresses. The 
Community Players of Montreal are in the 
middle of a successful season, having produced 

first Galsworthy’s The Pigeon and secondly, a triple 
bill, comprising George Calderon’s The Little Stone 
House, Dunsany’s The Glittering Gate, and Squirrels, 
a Montreal Comedy, by Mr. J. E. Hoare. The public 
support has been excellent and there is nothing that 
stands in the way of rich developments. Already in 
the Calderon play the level of acting and production 
was distinctly high. In common with similar move- 
ments elsewhere the Community Players seek to 
encourage the local actor and the native dramatist. 
We entertain high hopes for both and expect to report 
at greater length on this enterprise before very long. 
In Toronto the Hart House Theatre touched a high- 
water mark in the Japanese play, Matsuo. Coming 
as it did at the beginning of the second season after 
a first season which had been in various ways experi- 
mental and had alienated some of those who rather 
intolerantly expected the highest results immedi- 
ately, this performance of Matsuo was a very happy 
augury. The play is also in itself so unique a passage 
of clean, intense tragic action that we print in this 
issue a simple account of it which should be of interest 
to the relatively few who saw the play and also to 
those who did not see it. The drawing which accom- 
panies the tale was made specially for the purpose 
by Mr. Arthur Lismer who designed the set for the 
Hart House production. 


[We have received a letter from M. Marcel Moraud 
on The Occupation of the Rhine but regret that lack 
of space forces us to withhold it till our next issue.] 








THE NEW YEAR 


OTH the war and the peace have brought about a 
B great change in the position and outlook of the 
Canadian people. Forces and events that 
seemed remote cr even entirely extraneous only a few 
years ago now crowd in upon us and touch our lives at 
many points. Familiar problems present new diff- 
culties and involve broader considerations; business 
depression and industrial unrest, the inflation of the 
currency and the variations in exchange, are too 
obviously connected with general conditions and 
collective influences in the post-war world for them 
to be regarded any longer as primarily domestic 
concerns. But not only has our outlook changed: 
our position has changed too, for Canada, as a 
member of the League of Nations, has assumed a 
new status that carries with it wider obligations as 
well as fresh opportunities. 

Our political leaders recognize this change and are 
disposed to take some credit for bringing it about. 
Mr. Meighen tells us that the position of Canada ia 
the family of nations is just where the people of 
Canada desire it to be; but except for such casual 
comments as this both he and his colleagues seem 
inclined to leave the discussion of this really vital 
subject to the leaders of the Farmers’ Party. No 
attempt has been made by the government to en- 
lighten either parliament or the country upon its 
attitude towards the League of Nations and foreign 
affairs generally; indeed the first intimation of what 
that attitude is has come to us through the cabled 
reports of our representatives’ speeches at the Geneva 
assembly. We learn that Mr. Doherty has criticized 
Article X., and that Mr. Rowell has defined the 
American attitude towards certain aspects of the 
Covenant. We learn, too, with some surprise, that 
the proposal to create a permanent commission to 
supervise the distribution of raw products—a pro- 
posal that may have been quite innocuous in so far 
as Canada was concerned—prompted Mr. Rowell to 
launch out upon a general denunciation of European 
statesmanship for having already drenched the world 
in blood. Our daily press, in hailing these speeches 
as triumphs for Canadian policy, seems to have over- 
looked the fact that they bear a fairly close resem- 
blance to the critical utterances of the Republican 
politicians of the United States. Fortunately Mr. 
Rowell’s interview at the close of the session has gone 
far towards removing this impression. He speaks of 
the discomfort which this first meeting of the 
Assembly has brought to the enemies of the League, 
and of the comfort which it has brought to its friends 
both in Europe and elsewhere. This is reassuring; 
for obviously the new world is not going to be built 
out of vague denunciations of the past sins of Euro- 


pean statesmanship however well deserved; and our 
government, if it really intends to take its share in 
the tremendous task of reconstruction, cannot afford 
to adopt, even in a modified form, the American 
attitude of shrewd but undiscriminating holiness that 
so far has only served to impede the better elements of 
Europe in their efforts to reach a true re-settlement. 
Europe to-day is indeed not the new world of 
President Wilson’s rhetoric and Mr. Lloyd George's 
perorations, but it is certainly not the same wicked 
world in which M. Clemenceau quarrelled and jested 
for so many years. It is something strange and 
unexpected; neither what was promised, nor yet 
what is familiar. Many of the idols of the nineteenth 
century have been pulled off their pedestals. Sight- 
seers gape at the empty thrones. The great repre- 
sentative bodies such as Parliament have lost author- 
ity. Europe is governed by a handful of men with 
the assistance of improvised secretariats. The prin- 
ciple of nationality is worshipped and denied. Demo- 
cracy serves as a convenient stalking-horse for the 
new Welt-Politik. Old-fashioned liberalism seems to 
have lost its conviction and its purpose; but the 
parties of the extremes gain strength. Outrageous 
reactions clash with strange new experiments in 
government. Man’s faith in the old economic order 
languishes, but the new systems often wear a garb 
that is repulsive. Over the greater part of Europe 
and Asia there is strife and hunger and misery, and 
everywhere there is apprehension and unrest. It is a 
world of disenchantment, of unfulfilled expectations. 
The Englishman or Frenchman who regards himself 
as a good European, and who took the politicians at 
their word is distressed by the spectacle that the 
world presents to-day. At home, even though he 
lives in one of the victorious countries, he sees depres- 
sion and often reaction. He sees free opinion per- 
secuted and Labour cajoled and bullied. He resents 
the undiminished burden of taxation because he 
believes that it might alread - be growing smaller if 
the just and sensible peace that was promised had not 
been discarded for a peace of revenge. And when he 
looks abroad he is disgusted because he sees almost 
everywhere a negation or perversion of the principles 
for which he was told the allies were fighting. The 
former enemy peoples, who deposed their rulers at the 
bidding of the allied leaders, are reduced to such a 
state of starvation and misery that they are not only 
unable to make proper reparation but actually 
threaten to poison the rest of Europe. In Ireland the 
foremost protagonist of democracy employs the very 
methods of coercion and ruthlessness that it most 
condemned in the Germans; in India the success of 
the tardy reforms is prejudiced by the memory of the 
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massacre outside Amritsar; and in Mesopotamia and 
Syria the British and French governments deliberately 
violate the mandatory system by withholding from 
the Arab tribesmen, who fought with them against 
the Turks, the independent native governments to 
which they are entitled. 

Yet the man of goodwill is not the only person 
who suffers from disillusion; the chauvinists of all 
countries are almost equally disgusted with the results 
of the peace conference. While M. Clemenceau’s 
aged and cynical eyes are refreshing themselves in 
distant lands, he is being bitterly attacked by Marshal 
Foch and the royalists of the Action Frangaise for the 
part he took in framing the treaty. They complain 
that, thanks to M. Clemenceau’s leniency, not one of 
the really essential objects of French policy has been 
attained. France is still poor; her devastated areas 
are still in ruins; the indemnity remains unpaid; the 
coal deliveries have been reduced below the treaty 
figure; the cordon sanitaire has broken down; and 
Bolshevism survives. All this is in a sense perfectly 
true, but is it due to the soft flaw that has been so 
unexpectedly discovered in M. Clemenceau’s char- 
acter? May it not be due rather to the very success 
of his policy—to the completeness with which he has 
encompassed the ruin of Central Europe? The 
chauvinists do not think so; for in the same breath in 
which they execrate the treaty, they proclaim its 
inviolability and insist upon its enforcement. They 
pursue obstinately the ruinous policy of Versailles; 
they try to revive the crusade against Bolshevism; 
they seek, by promoting reaction in Hungary and 
Bavaria, to renew the broken links in the cordon 
sanitaire; they search for some pretext that will 
justify them in occupying the Ruhr. Their success 
would not in the long run mean a single extra mark or 
a single extra ton of coal for France; it would mean 
less; and it would mean still greater misery for Europe. 
Moderate French opinion realizes this, and its protest 
is voiced by the foremost man of letters in France. 
‘‘When one considers,” said M. Anatole France a few 
months ago, ‘‘what was the position of France during 
the war and what it is to day, one is stupefied. But 
yesterday, in answer to her appeal, a hundred peoples 
‘from the ends of the earth’, united against Germany, 
‘crossed mountains and seas to destroy her.’ What 
have we done with our allies? What has become of 
our friends? Not a single one remains to us. We 
have worn them all out by our arrogance, our sus- 
picious temper, and by a bellicose ardour that one is 
surprised to see surviving so long and cruel a war.” 

Is there then no real ground for hope among the con- 
fusions and anomalies, the reactions and revolutions 
of the present day? Is Europe, or Eastern Europe 
at any rate, destined to revert to a condition bordering 
on barbarism in which stupid, violent Junkers and 
illiterate peasants will inhabit the depopulated centres 
of what was once a flourishing civilization? Or will 
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it find itself after a staggering economic revolution 
swept clear of all but an occasional vestige of the 
amenities and beauties upon which man fondly 
believed his civilization to be built? This is the fear 
that haunts many of the educated men of Central 
Europe itself; and it is a fear that has recently found 
philosophical expression in a book that has gained a 
great hold on the German mind. Der Untergang des 
Abendlandes is not an ephemeral product of the war; 
it is a very careful and a very systematic application 
of a not entirely novel philosophy of history. The 
author believes that the history of mankind is made 
up of entirely separate and independent eras of 
civilization; he believes that each cf these eras runs 
its course in about a thousand years, and then dis- 
solves, leaving mankind to make a fresh start. After 
each collapse a new mystical religion springs up; a 
new civilization with its own characteristics is labor- 
iously constructed, passes through various stages of 
progress, and in its turn crumbles like all the others. 
The author’s startling thesis is that the world to-day 
is in the midst of one of these periodic disintegrations, 
and that the downfall of western civilization has 
actually begun. 

It is not altogether surprising that this philosophy, 
which seems to explain so much, should have im- 
pressed the German people. The English-speaking 
peoples both in Europe and America are more likely, 
however, to be attracted by the philosophy of hope- 
fulness that inspires Mr. Wells’s Outline of History. 
His story is not a story of great futile cycles ending 
always in disaster; it is a story of a slow irregular 
rise—a rise with many falls and set-backs. He 
believes that mankind is capable of far greater 
development in the future than has ever been achieved 
in the past; but he insists that the future will depend 
upon man himself. ‘History,’’ he says, ‘‘becomes 
more and more a race between education and catas- 
trophe.” Mr. Wells is distressed when he looks at 
the world to-day, but he bids us reflect upon “the 
true measure and transitoriness of all the conflicts, 
deprivations, and miseries of this present period of 
painful yet hopeful change;”’ and he prophesies that 
though ‘new falsities may arise and hold men in 
some unrighteous and fated scheme of order for a 
time before they collapse amidst the misery and 
slaughter of generations, yet, clumsily or smoothly, 
the world progresses and will progress.” 

Already there are signs of a change. English 
policy becomes, in European affairs at any rate, 
increasingly a policy of goodwill. Italian policy is 
already that. The Balkan and Danubian states have 
created in the Little Entente a league that aims at a 
real re-settlement. The Greeks, sick of martial law 
and mobilization, have declared against the policy of 
expansion. Of the three men who, in spite of their 
wide differences in ability and outlook, occupy similar 
places in the minds of their countrymen as the 
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champions of peace and reconstruction, two have 
already emerged from the obscurity or disgrace into 
which the war threw them; Signor Giolitti is prime 
minister of Italy, and Constantine has regained his 
throne; some morning we may awake to find M. 
Caillaux leading a government in France. 

These are the movements and influences in Euro- 
pean affairs that call for the support of moderate, well- 
disposed men in all countries—of men who believe in 
the idea of the League of Nations, and who, like Mr. 
Wells, look forward beyond these present miseries and 
discontents to a better world. The evil forces from 
which the smaller nations in Europe are struggling 
to free themselves are in fact those very forces to 
which Mr. Rowell referred when he spoke of the 
enemies of the League; for in Europe as elsewhere it 
is the reactionaries who decry the League and seek to 
impede its growth. The League may not be a 
perfect instrument; it is in fact an inadequate instru- 
ment; compared with the vast pretensions of the 
Supreme Council its powers seem futile and insigni- 
ficant; yet the League for all its weaknesses and 
imperfections seems at last to have started upon its 
career as a great force in world affairs. Our interests 
lie mainly in Canada, but we shall be blind indeed if 
we allow ourselves to believe that the path of safety 
lies in holding aloof from this renewed effort to effect 
a true re-settlement; many serious questions must 
arise in the future in which our interests will be 
identical with those of men of goodwill in Europe. 
The next world war will not be brewed in Canada; 
if it comes, it will be the work of the reactionary 
elements in European politics who distrust and despise 
the League of Nations. Those who care most for the 
future of this country will, therefore, turn instinctively 
to Geneva, in the hope that there may be found a real 
safeguard of the peace and happiness of the coming 
generation of Canadians. 

E. H. BLAKE. 


After The Deluge 


T was the sixth anniversary of the declaration of 
| war in Berlin. Although the streets were quiet, 
the corners were guarded by armed members of 

the Sicherhettspolizet in their green uniforms. Evi- 
dently the government had reinforced the police for 
fear that the unhappy city might suffer from fresh 
uprisings on that terrible anniversary. As we walked 
from the Brandenburger Tor through Unter den 
Linden towards the cathedral it was hard to believe 
that the street could ever have been filled with a war- 
maddened crowd; at this very corner the Crown 
Prince’s car had been stopped while he waved his 
sword and led cheers for the war. Now he was a 
fugitive and an exile: and not even the machine guns 
of Kapp and Liittwitz (spreading corpses in the same 
street) had availed to force a new militarist govern- 
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ment upon the German Republic. The scene of these 
stirring events lay in Sunday stillness. 

But we were not destined to go to church that 
morning. A more impressive service was in progress 
outside. In the Pleasure Garden, which is bounded 
on three sides by the Friedrich Wilhelm Museum, the 
Cathedral, and the ex-Kaiser’s palace, crowds of 
people were listening to orators who spoke from the 
portico of the museum, the cathedral steps, the 
fountains, and wherever they could find room. Every 
moment the crowd was augmented by the arrival of 
parades—a band of metal workers, a group of young 
socialists, a party of ex-soldiers—all bearing banners 
with the words ‘‘ Nie wieder Krieg!’—No more war! 
Berlin had selected this anniversary and the ground 
under the Kaiser’s windows for a great Peace Demon- 
stration. 

The museum steps had been reserved for wounded 
soldiers. There they sat, seven or eight hundred men 
in field-gray; some holding their crutches, others with 
empty sleeves pinned across their breasts, others who 
had had eyes or noses shot away in France. Were 
they thinking of revenge? Not if one could judge 
from speeches and banners. Everywhere we saw 
signs of longing for peace and food. ‘‘ Nie wieder 
Krieg!” ‘Krieg dem Kriege!’ ‘‘ Wir wollen Véolker- 
frieden!’ ‘‘Wir wollen Verséhnung.”—‘No more 
war. War upon war! We desire peace and recon- 
ciliation among the nations!’’ Other inscriptions 
emphasized the fact that Germany has not been able 
to care for her two million wounded soldiers in pro- 
portion totheirneeds. ‘We sacrificed life and health, 
but now we are trodden in the dust! German pecple, 
help your wounded soldiers who still lie in hospital in 
their distress! The future of the wounded soldiers— 
starvation! Once we were the Kaiser’s servants— 
where are our rights now?” Still other inscriptions 
appealed to the German politicians who still cherished 
the desire for military power. ‘‘Do you want more 
cripples? Are our sufferings so soon forgotten?” 
Speakers declared that the German people had been 
deceived in the objects of the war and expressed 
determination to allow no new wars. A telegram of 
greeting had come from a French organization of 
wounded soldiers, and the meeting resolved to send 
a telegram to Henri Barbusse in answer. 

It would perhaps be useless to describe such an 
isolated occurrence in Germany for Canadian readers 
were it not for the fact it is typical of a general 
revulsion from militarism in that country. Notwith- 
standing the perennially recurring rumours of a secret 
army ready to spring to activity, and the continued 
existence of a few nationalist organizations, the reports 
of competent observers in all parts of the country agree 
that war and preparations for war are very unpopular 
there. Both domestic and international politics are 
overshadowed by a far more urgent subject—daily 
bread. 
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For the cessation of war has not even yet restored 
the German food supply. The blockade continued 
in force for several months after the armistice. The 
loss of the German merchant marine, together with 
colonies, foreign trade, investments abroad, and a 
considerable part of the coal and iron supply, not only 
diminished the wealth of the German nation as a 
whole but also made it impossible to buy sufficient 
food for the citizens. It is generally known that the 
German mark has sunk to something like one- 
seventeenth of its pre-war value for making purchases 
abroad; but only those who have themselves observed 
the present situation in Central Europe can easily 
realize the effect of this situation on the people. 

Food is still rationed, as it was during the war. For 
a recent month the list of articles rationed in Berlin 
per head was as follows: 

Bread—This brown, hard, sour mixture of wheat, 
rye, bran and potato flour, which is very strictly 
rationed, costs ten times as much in marks as it did 
before the war. Ration—about half a pound per day. 

Macaroni, etc.—One pound a week. 

Rice—One ounce per week. 

Cocoa—One ounce per week. 

Potatoes—Between three and four pounds per week. 

Meat—Half a pound per week, including bones. 

Butter—The ration (2-3 ounce per week) is eked 
out with 3 ounces of margarine, 3 ounces of lard, and 
1 ounce of suet. In practice, you eat lard on your 
bread and save the butter for the children. 

Sugar—6 ounces a week. Far too valuable to use in 
your Ersatz coffee—use saccharine instead. 

‘* Marmalade’’—This horrid concoction is made of 
apples, turnips, saccharine, gelatine and perhaps a 
little fruit. Three ounces a week. 

The weekly cost of this diet is now twenty-three 
marks—just thirteen times the cost in July, 1914. It 
will be noticed that there is not a drop of milk except 
for children under six years old, nursing and expectant 
mothers, and invalids. For children under two there 
is a daily ration of about one quart of milk if the 
parents can afford to buy it. The milk shortage is 
having serious consequences. In the home of the 
Berlin clergyman with whom the writer lived, there 
were three children. Little Wilhelm and Lily were 
delicate and under weight, but being over six years old 
they were not entitled to receive milk. Their mother, 
being in poor health, had received a medical pre- 
scription which entitled her to buy a pint aday. She 
used to divide this milk among the children. Not 
all families were so fortunate. 

As the rationed foods mentioned are barely sufficient 
for a child of ten, the German family has to supple- 
ment its rations by the purchase of extra foods, of 
which the cheapest are potatoes (if obtainable), beans, 
barley, rice, vegetables and (if possible) more mar- 
garine. Some of these articles can be legally pur- 
chased, but the food shortage has brought into 
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existence a great contraband trade or Schleichhandel. 
Farmers eagerly hoard potatoes, grain and meat, to 
sell them surreptitiously to the Schieber (‘‘ profiteers’’) 
and restaurant proprietors at a price considerably 
higher than that fixed by law. Newspaper readers 
will have noticed a recent report that the German 
Government has threatened to use the army to put 
down this practice. So long as the German rations 
are insufficient to maintain life, and so long as some 
individuals have the money and the will to circumvent 
the law, it is most improbable that Schleichhandel will 
be checked. 

What is the general situation then with regard to 
food? Foreign visitors to Germany, who can afford 
to live at the best hotels, fare sumptuously every day 
and tell the newspaper reporters on their return that 
there is no suffering in Germany. Some Germans 
who can afford Schleichhandel can still get all the food 
they need. The great mass of people in the cities 
make their breakfast and lunch out of a couple of 
slices of bread and lard, with meat once a week, an 
occasional egg, and potatoes, beans, or porridge to 
supply the deficiencies. Practically the whole nation 
is undernourished. 

In this universal want the children are most to be 
pitied. Hundreds of thousands have been medically 
examined in connection with the relief work admin- 
istered by American and English Quakers. Tuber- 
culosis has swept the country like a plague: in Leipzig 
there are 8,000 tuberculous children, in Cologne 
10,000, in Berlin 30,000. The disease of rickets has 
become everywhere prevalent. Thedeath rate among 
children is still higher than before the war (50 per 
cent. more infants died in Berlin during 1919 than in 
1913). British military authorities at Cologne report 
the following comparison for the years 1913 and 1919 
applying to the Cologne and Bergheim districts: 


1913 1919 
Well nourished.......... 57.0% 6.5% 
“PON i ee il Ee 5.5 
Badly nourished..... wee. 80.5 88.0 
Very badly nourished.... Nil 3.5 


In the rural districts of Richrath and Revsrath 
538 school children between the ages of 6 and 14 were 
weighed and 399 or 74 per cent. were found to be under 
weight. Dr. Savels, one of the school physicians at 
Cologne, informed the writer this summer that 10 
per cent. of the children there are unable to enter 
school at the statutory age as the result of physical 
or mental retardation; before the war only two per 
cent. were so retarded. The relief organizations of 
the Society of Friends, working also in Austria and 
Poland, consider the condition of children in Germany 
so serious as to warrant the feeding of more than six 
hundred thousand of them every day, while many for 
whom it is impossible to provide food are almost as 
greatly in need of it. While the cost of living has risen 
from ten to fifteen times, increases in wages have 
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fallen far short of this rise. Dr. R. Kuezynski, 
director of the statistical bureau of Berlin (Schéne- 
berg), estimated in August that the minimum cost of 
living for a married couple with two children was 
328 marks a week. At that time the prevailing rate 
of wages was between 250 and 300 marks a week. 
The incomes of civil servants were even less, while 
many persons depending upon pensions or interest 
for a livelihood were quietly starving. Their deaths 
are not attributed to that cause in the official records. 
They die of ‘“‘heart disease,”’ or of any minor ailment 
which they may contract. A gentleman in Diissel- 
dorf told the writer very prosaically, ‘If you fall ill 
in Germany now—no matter what the disease—it is 
all up with you.” 

Yet the feeling of self-respect is so strong that the 
people continue to present a brave front. The men’s 
clothes are pressed and spotless, although they may 
have been turned once and again. The women have 
used up their hoarded stocks of domestic linen for 
clothing. Confirmation is the greatest event in the 
life of a German child. Those who have seen the 
ceremony in recent months describe how the wardrobe 
of an entire family is mobilized in order that little 
Hans or Lisel may be worthily attired for the great 
occasion. Meanwhile the people are working in a 
spirit of determination. While the Ruhr miners 
were sending in petitions for better bread and com- 
plaining about the scarcity and indigestibility of their 
food, they were increasing their output of coal. 

The financial experts at Brussels have been told 
that German taxes have increased sevenfold; that 
the government already faces an annual deficit of 
twenty-four billion marks, while the State postal and 
railroad services have an equally large deficit. But 
the most urgent problem in dealing with Germany 
and the rest of Central Europe is that of providing 
enough food to keep the inhabitants alive and main- 
tain order. Charitable aid is a most immediate need, 
but the provision of credit and the resumption of 
friendly relationships (difficult though the latter may 
be) are the only means of permanent improvement. 

Germany will again become a great nation. The 
patient industry, the love of order, the scientific and 
artistic qualities which made her strong before the 
war have not been destroyed. If she is to do her 
part towards the reconstruction of the world she must 
be allowed once more to sell her goods abroad. The 
distrust justly inspired during the war will have to 
yield to the new spirit of co-operation already sug- 
gested in recent financial conferences and in the 
famous message of the Oxford professors. The help 
for~suffering children in Central Europe, which is 
dictated by humanity, will yield a rich dividend in 
better international relationships. Goodwill has 
never been more greatly needed; it has never promised 


a greater reward. 
H. R. Kemp. 
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*“‘Almost Altogether Machinery’”’ 


HE brief career of the Interchurch World 
Movement may be said to have ended with 
the publication of its famous Report on the 

Steel Strike of 1919 now issued in book form by 
Harcourt, Brace and Howe. Why the ambitious 
plans of the American churches for world wide 
co-operation broke down belongs to another part of 
our social history, but during its short life it did one 
significant and abiding and, from the standpoint of 
the Church, novel thing. While the great steel 
strike between the United States Steel Corporation 
and its employees was going on and conflicting 
accounts of the issues were being given to the public, 
the Interchurch World Movement appointed a Com- 
mission of Inquiry to get at the facts. The result isa 
report which to those readers who accepted the 
dominant view as to the strike and the strikers must 
come as a startling revelation. 

In spite of, sometimes because of, all our organs of 
publicity the truth concerning many issues arrives too 
late. If only it had been possible, in the fall of 1919, 
to have had this damning indictment of the conditions 
among the steel workers published as broadcast as 
were the wild accusations of their ‘‘ Bolshevism,” it is 
scarcely credible that public opinion would not have 
rallied to their side, and the strike might have ended 
in success instead of failure. One can scarcely doubt 
that public sentiment would have been different if 
the following facts, now indubitably proved, had then 
been generally known: 

(a) That about half of the employees in iron and 
steel manufacturing plants in the steel industry of the 
U.S. were working the 12-hour day, that less than one 
quarter of them worked less than 60 hours per week, 
that many of these workers were subjected to the 
“long turn’’ of 18 or 24 hours once or twice a month, 
that very many of them worked a seven-day week, 
and that the Corporation_had increased, in spite of 
its protestations to the contrary, the length of the 
working-day during the last decade; 

(b) That in spite of these prodigious hours the bulk 
of unskilled steel labour ‘‘earned less than enough for 
the average family’s minimum subsistence,’ and the 
bulk of semi-skilled steel labour ‘‘less than enough 
for the average family’s minimum comfort,” in terms 
of the level for minimum subsistence and minimum 
comfort set by government experts in the United 
States, and that these wage-rates were maintained 
in a period of extraordinary prosperity for the steel 
industry, as shown for example by the enormous 
increase in the “undivided surplus” of the Steel 
Corporation. 

These facts are clearly proved by the investigations 
on which this report is based. The report has the 
ring of truth. Its members, representative of the 
leading churches of America, had no natural bias 
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against the Steel Trust. They were assisted by the 
Bureau of Industrial Research of New York City. 
They give in full the evidence on which their con- 
clusions were based. The writer has carefully ex- 
amined this evidence and sees no possible ground for 
challenging the conclusions. 

The immediate cause of the strike was the refusal 
of the Steel Corporation to confer with the organized 
steel workers in respect of their grievances. Mr. 
Gary, the President of the Corporation, refused to 
meet Mr. Gompers or Mr. Fitzpatrick. No pressure, 
not even that of the White House, could induce Mr. 
Gary to recognise unionism. Mr. Gary was the 
chief autocrat of that financial group which controlled 
the Corporation, and behind him lay the whole 
financial machinery of Wall Street which dominated 
railroads and banks and newspapers and city govern- 
ments, as well as the lives and wages of millions of the 
common people. Why should he capitulate to a 
crowd of ‘‘hunkies’”’ and ‘“‘Bolshevists?”’ Events 
showed that there was no necessity. 

Events also showed the power of the Steel Trust. 
The true issues. were never known to the general 
public. Press and pulpit were supplied with one-sided 
“information.” The force of the law was exerted to 
crush the strike. Men were arrested without war- 
rants. Tools of the Corporation were made deputy 
sheriffs. Public officials, including magistrates and 
police authorities, were frequently in the Pittsburg 
region servants of the company. In Pennsylvania 
the rights of free speech and assemblage were abro- 
gated. The ‘‘under-cover men”’ of the Corporation 
were naming strike leaders as ‘“‘radicals’”’ and the 
Federal Department of Justice was rounding them 
up. It is an amazing picture, to which one must go 
for comparison to the worst cases in England in the 
early decades of the 19th century. But in the Eng- 
land of to-day such a state of affairs would be utterly 
inconceivable. The U.S. Steel Corporation may be 
the last word in methods of financial control, but its 
position in respect of labour belongs to industrial 
antiquity. 

Another picture stands out in the report, that of 
the great steel magnate, Judge Gary. His own 
evidence is characteristic. He justifies the 12-hour 
day on the ground that ‘‘the men wanted it,”’ for Mr. 
Gary believes in the profession of democracy. Doubt- 
less the men would prefer to work 12 hours a day if it 
meant a living wage rather than work 8 hours and 
starve, but the alternatives are unnecessary. He 
declared that ‘‘no basic industry in the world pays 
higher wages,”’ and begins his recital of wage-rates 
with ‘Rollers, $32.56 a day.’ One roller, it turned 
out, actually received that sum, one out of the 
260,000 employees of the Corporation, but it also 
turned out that on the basis of hours, the average 
earnings of common labour were lower in steel than 
in any other of the principal industries in the Pitts- 


burg region. He denies before the Senate Com- 
mittee that the Corporation discharges men for 
unionism, but investigation showed an elaborate 
system of espionage and black-listing. This is the 
shifty autocrat whose mouth is full of the watch- 
words of liberty, duty and “Americanism.” Of 
course he is fighting for a “sacred principle” some- 
thing ‘‘higher than the U.S. Steel Corporation.” All 
autocrats do. 

Observe also the invincible egotism of his type of 
“self-made man.”’ ‘‘ Nowadays,” he declares, ‘‘none 
of these men, with very few exceptions, perform 
manual labour as I used to perform it, on the farm, 
neither in hours, nor in actual physical exertion. It 
is practically all done everywhere by machinery and 
the boy who opens the door, I think, touches a button 
and the door opens. And this work of adjusting the 
heavy iron ingots is done by the pulling of a lever. 
It is largely machinery, almost altogether machinery.”’ 
Alongside this statement the investigators offer cor- 
rective examples of what work in the steel mills 
means. But to Judge Gary it is, in a profounder 
sense, ‘‘almost altogether machinery.”” The 12-hour 
day worker is a machine. What can he do but work 
andeatand sleep? He has no family life, no interests, 
no recreations. ‘‘His one reaction is ‘What the 
Hell!’—the universal text accompanying the 12-hour 
day.” But in far-away Wall Street the complaints of 
Braddock and Wheeling and Youngstown are “‘a tale 
of little meaning, though the words are strong.” 

The strike failed. What part in the failure was 
played by the use of strike-breakers, particularly 
negroes, what by intimidation economic and political, 
what by the narrow selfishness of some sections of the 
A. F. of L., cannot here be considered. The strike 
failed, and the 300,000 went back to work as of old. 
Bolshevism received another blow. Americanism 
was saved, and Judge Gary successfully maintained 
the sacred principle which was “higher than the U.S. 
Steel Corporation.” 

R. M. MaclIver. 
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THE TECHNICAL WORK OF A LITTLE THEATRE 


graduates and undergraduates of the University, 

founded the Players Club as an organization in 
which those with a bent for dramatic art could find 
an outlet for their activities. The Club’s object was 
to produce in the autumn of each year a play of 
general interest but one not ordinarily performed on 
the professional stage, the cast being, of course, 
entirely amateur. 

It started its career with Ibsen’s An Enemy of the 
People. The stage was extemporized in a college 
dining hall, the scenery was conventionalized draper- 
ies, the current lighting was taken from any available 
socket. The curtain was, in fact, the only piece of 
equipment that was designed ab initio for its function. 

In 1914 a second production was made, this time in 
aid of the Red Cross. The bill comprised Shaw's 
The Dark Lady of the Sonnets and Galsworthy’s The 
Pigeon. The same hall did duty as theatre and the 
stage was prepared in the same way. Since, however, 
the two plays called for very different lighting the 
technical staffi—for most of the time a single member 
of the Club elected to that end—had perforce to 
become more ingenious. In addition to the inevitable 
footlights, he arranged border-lights and made shift to 
imitate a grate-fire and some spotlights. These he 
worked with an incredibly primitive home-made 
switch-board from a small recess in the ‘‘wings’’ and 
in his spare time he managed the curtain and “‘off- 
stage” effects; indeed he over-managed them, for 
in the stress of his composite responsibility he signalled 
the arrival of midnight by thirteen resonant strokes 
on a bell. 

After this the Players Club became dormant until 
1919. In this year Hart House was completed and 
within its walls included a theatre. This marked for 
the Players Club the beginning of a new phase of its 
existence in which the organization evolved quite 
suddenly from a club for acting only into one in 
which acting shared the honours more or less equally 
with the practice of stage-craft. 

The theatre for which the Club assumed responsi- 
bility is definitely a ‘‘little theatre’’—it seats under 
five hundred—but its technical equipment yields 
place to none. Hence it was at once clear that the 
old ‘‘one-man” days were gone and that a properly 
balanced technical staff had become a first necessity. 

A junior member of the staff, with experience of 
the Club’s early productions as his only stock-in- 
trade, was appointed technical manager, with the 
responsibility of finding and organizing an under- 
graduate stage crew for the 1919-20 season. This 
comprised the Club’s six productions, each played 
four times, and a number, at this time uncertain, of 
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performances by other dramatic organizations in the 
University. There were, in the event, five such 
additional productions. The material to be handled 
by the crew included an unusually complete equip- 
ment of stage machinery and it was intended that the 
organization should follow the conventional triple 
division with Carpenter’s, Property Master’s and 
Electrician’s crews. 

Now, with the exception of the electrical work 
there is nothing in all this having direct connection 
with any course in the Calendar of the University; 
the work of floor-man or fly-man, the technique of 
stage noises, these are not the subject of academic 
instruction; they lie, indeed, outside the ambit of all 
ordinary pursuits or learning. 

Be the cause what it may, undergraduates came 
forward so willingly that all doubt as to the formation 
of a technical crew was soon past, and this in spite of 
the technical manager’s very definite statement of the 
responsibilities they were undertaking. Briefly, the 
understanding was that since the Club played each 
production four times, the crew for any production 
would have to work at least six successive nights; 
further that, once chosen, the personnel of the crew 
could not be changed without impairing the efficiency 
of its work, and that, consequently, if any man after 
undertaking to help with a production failed to keep 
his appointment without really adequate cause, he 
would be assumed to have lost his interest in the Club 
and would not be asked again for his help. On these 
terms a list was prepared of men from almost all 
Faculties and Colleges in the University. 

The men from the Faculty of Applied Science 
naturally gravitated into the electrician’s ‘‘gang”’ 
and the senior among them was provisionally ap- 
pointed Master Electrician. They at once found 
themselves among familiar objects but faced with 
new problems in the application of their knowledge. 
It is one thing to know the theory of the rheostat in 
the laboratory; it is quite another to apply that 
knowledge to half a dozen separate rheostats (for the 
switchboard of the theatre is nothing else) so as to 
combine several groups of differently coloured lamps 
into the smooth sum total of light that the audience 
sees. They, however, soon found their feet and 
became a smoothly working unit in the organization. 

The carpenters and property-men had not even the 
advantage of theoretical knowledge; they were in a 
new world and had to learn their geography de novo, 
and this, too, under very adverse conditions. The 
first performance in the theatre was due on November 
28th and the essential equipment was not completely 
installed until the day before. The bill, Dunsany’s 
The Queen’s Enemies and The Farce of Pierre Patelin 
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by the anonymous master, involved three complete 
changes of set. The artists were at work on the 
scenery, and rehearsals were being held in the less 
confused intervals of preparation; the stage crew, in 
consequence, actually faced their first night without 
having had a complete rehearsal of the scene-plot, 
though all the scenery had been approximately in 
place at least once. The changes were, however, all 
made in less than ten minutes, though all hands 
confessed after the first performance that it had been 
a “hectic evening.” Such untoward conditions 
naturally did not interfere with preparations for any 
subsequent production and the technical crew were 
able to get their bearings. 

Productions by other dramatic organizations have 
been already mentioned. The Players Club is bound 
by its constitution to give all the help it can to make 
such performances successful, while at the same time 
it ensures that the equipment of the theatre receives 
proper treatment. This equipment is, indeed, so 
complete as to leave the newcomer bewildered and 
unable to achieve the best results. The governing 
body of the Club has passed a bye-law to ensure that 
the technical manager or his responsible representative 
shall be in charge at all performances at the theatre. 

The causes of this complexity are in the main two, 
and they are distinct one from another. In the first 
place, since the theatre is below the quadrangle of 
Hart House, structural considerations forbid the usual 
loft and all scenery has to be carried by hand to packs 
in the wings. Secondly the lighting equipment is 
unusually complete and includes a very big switch- 
board with a great variety of connections; indeed a 
professional electrician, who was working with a 
visiting company at a special performance, declined to 
work the board in favour of one of the Club’s amateurs. 

Under these conditions the technical manager was 
more than glad to find that the experienced members 
of the crew were just as keen to make the technical 
settings for visiting clubs successful as those for their 
own season. True, the visitors, with one exception, 
did not play as often as the regular productions, but 
the labour of organizing the scenery and hooking up 
the lights was no less in one case than in the other, so 
that the only saving of time was in the smaller number 
of performances. 

Scene painting was not regularly undertaken by the 
manager’s crew, since any but the most mechanical 
parts of the art call for training which they did not 
possess. They were, indeed, relieved of all responsi- 
bility by the friendliness of well-known artists: 
Lawren Harris, for instance, designed the sets for 
Patelin and Hastings’s The New Sin; A. Y. Jackson 
imagined an Egyptian dungeon for The Queen’s 
Enemies and a house of cosmopolitan design for The 
Alchemist; Arthur Lismer designed a Cyclopean 
version of the walls of Troy for The Trojan Women; 
while J. E. H. MacDonald painted an astonishingly 


beautiful stained-glass window for The Chester My- 
steries. A further interest of this window lies in the 
method of its manufacture, for the technique 
employed had not up to that time been considered 
useful on large areas, while the diameter of the 
window was eight feet. The result was wholly 
successful. 

Neither were the larger jobs of carpentering carried 
out by the crew. They would have made too great an 
inroad on their time and were therefore given to the 
Club’s handyman. Small alterations of scenery and 
adjustments found necessary during the production 
of any play were undertaken as a matter of course. 

On a number of occasions, too, the crews went out- 
side their regular routine and lent a very effective 
hand in the preparation of properties, and in such 
work the distinction between Carpenter’s and Pro- 
perty Master’s men broke down. Where a man 
could be useful, there he turned his attention and it 
was in this spirit that the season’s work was carried 
on. At one show a member of the Club might be a 
floor-man, at the next handling properties, perhaps in 
yet a third acting. There is no cast-iron organiza- 
tion ruling a man’s fate from the moment he first 
works with the Club; rather he is expected to learn 
all he can about the technical work of a theatre, and 
then, if he likes, to specialize. 

It is too soon yet to say that the final organization 
has been evolved, though certainly the foundation 
has been laid on the tradition that work, and work 
alone, justifies membership in the Club. 

The theatre made large demands on the leisure of 
those who helped it loyally, but at the end of the 
season examination results did not seem to indicate 
that dramatic pursuits were incompatible with 
academic success. The technical manager may 
fairly claim that in the first year of the Club’s re- 
incarnation he is guiltless of the non-success of any 
student, a point which the Club considers of the 
highest importance. The theatre in this case must 
be a recreation only, even if it is the home of an 
attempt to produce in the best possible style a varied 
programme of plays, and even if many of its good 
friends are not directly connected with the University. 

Let us conclude: what amateurs have done once 
can be done by amateurs again. For the technical 
crew to make a success of their share in a season’s 
productions calls for hard work and continuous work, 
but the results are visible and immediate. In any 
university there are undergraduates who will feel the 
attraction of a recreation which calls not necessarily 
for the great development of particular abilities, but 
for an all-round adaptability, and a skill in meeting 
the unexpected contingencies of the moment, where 
there is, in fact, an element of responsibility to their 
fellow-craftsmen and the Club. The task is not 
easy, but its interest is abiding 

A. F. CovENtrY. 





LITERARY COMPETITIONS 


January Competitions 

A. We offer a prize of five dollars for A POEM ON THE 
BURIAL OF THE UNKNOWN SOLDIER IN WESTMINSTER 
ABBEY, of any length but not exceeding 50 lines. 

B. We offer a prize of five dollars for AN Essay ON 
HOBBIES, in not more than 800 words. 

All entries must reach the Competitions Editor not 
later than January 20, 1921. 


February Competitions 

A. We offer a prize of five dollars for an essay in 800 
words on DOES PROHIBITION PROHIBIT? 

B. We offer a prize of five dollars for A METRICAL 
TRANSLATION of the following sonnet by Félix Arvers: 

SONNET 

Mon Ame a son secret, ma vie a son mystére: 
Un amour éternel en un moment cong¢u. 
Le mal est sans espoir, aussi j’ai dfi le taire, 
Et celle qui l’a fait n’en a jamais rien su. 

Hélas! j’aurai passé prés d’elle inapercu, 
Toujours a ses c6tés, et pourtant solitaire, 
Et j’aurai jusqu’au bout fait mon temps sur la terre, 
N’osant rien demander et n’ayant rien regu. 

Pour elle, quoique Dieu l’ait faite douce et tendre, 
Elle ira son chemin, distraite, et sans entendre 
Ce murmure d’amour élevé sur ses pas; 

A l’austére devoir pieusement fidéle, 
Elle dira, lisant ces vers tout remplis d’elle: 
‘Quelle est donc cette femme?”’ et ne comprendra pas. 


All entries must reach the Competitions Editor not 

later than February 20, 1921. 
NOTICE TO COMPETITORS 

Entries should be addressed to The Competitions Editor, The 
Canadian Forum, 152 St. George St., Toronto. 

Each entry must have the name and address, or pseudonym, of 
the competitor written on the MS. itself. 

Competitors must write on one side of the paper only. 

The Editor reserves the right of printing any matter sent in 
for competition whether it is awarded a prize or not. 

The Editor reserves the right of withholding the award if no 


contribution of suffictent merit ts received. 
Manuscripts will not be returned unless their return is especially 


requested. 

Results of Competitions announced in 

December 

A.A prize of five dollars for AN EPITAPH ON THE 
BoaRD OF COMMERCE in not more than 30 lines. 

There is one thing for which we have to thank the 
Board of Commerce—it has supplied us with two 
printable poems for the page. It has also put us 
under the necessity of awarding two prizes. The first 
prize of five dollars goes to Thomas Toady for his 
sonnet, ‘“‘Scorn Not The Board,” and especially for 
its conclusion. The winner of the second prize, 
C. S. B., was not so fortunate in his last line, which 
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might have been improved. The phrase “sorrow 
dun” in line 23 is a weakness in otherwise good 
verses. We hope we will hear from him again. The 
second prize is THE CANADIAN Forum for one year. 
We print the poems in full below. 


The Prize Poem 
Scorn Not THE Boarp 


Why doth the Forum rage, and mock the Board’s 
Dumb dying agonies, why vainly goad 
With insults, speeding on the Avernian road 
The guardian of the profiteering hoards? 
The Board is gone—well-merited rewards 
Await it in a better world—the abode 
Of Mammon’s friends. There Plutus hath bestowed 
A crown of gold, subscribed by business lords. 
Scorn not the Board, for when high-swelling blame, 
The Globe's attacks, and, of their woes the worst, 
A falling market spoiled their little game, 
And retribution’s bitter deluge burst 
Upon those sugar kings, the thing became 
A plank, to which they clung while housewives 
cursed. 
THOMAS Toapy. 


EPITAPH ON THE BOARD OF COMMERCE 
Here, till that time the just again arise, 
Our nation’s sometime Board of Commerce lies; 
Brief was its span and in seclusion spent, 
This meek and simple child of Government. 
With fond o’erguarding eye the father smiled, 
In paths of public service trained his child; 
Pure was its aim, innocuous its design, 
Its only care lest prices should decline. 
So, long perchance had it, forgotten, fared, 
And many grievous ills our nation spared, 
Had Fate and foul mischance not overthrown 
This luckless child, not yet to wisdom grown: 
For, zealous to perform its father’s will, 
When sugar was the spring of all our ill, 
Lest hostile stores should overflow the land, 
And ruin mete to the refiners’ band, 
Then did our native Board of Commerce rise, 
And saved the naticn in the nation’s eyes. 
But that ungrateful people—lasting shame !— 
Reviled and cursed its benefactor’s name. 
In mortal grief its father’s part to hide, 
The child took on its father’s act—and died. 
Nor did the father, though in sorrow dun, 
Seek to preserve, but e’en condemned, the son. 
So passed from life this body, given to woe; 
But yet, why vainly mourn? Its lot, we know, 
Unending rest will be—all theirs who perish so. 

Cc. S. B. 
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ELSON 
OVELS 


By Authors of repute—well printed—on good paper— 
cloth bound—picture wrappers. 


50c. each. 
Postage 5c. per volume. 


ARNOLD BENNETT 


Old Wives’ Tale 
Loot of Cities 
Tales of the Five Towns 


E. F. BENSON 


Thorley Weir 
The Oakleyites 


JOHN BUCHAN 
Salute to Adventurers 
Prester John 
Greenmantle 


BERNARD CAPES 
Lake of Wine 


MAURICE HEWLETT 


Open Country 

The Forest Lovers 
Richard Yea and Nay 
The Stooping Lady 
Fond Adventures 
Rest Harrow 
Half-Way House 


VICENTE IBANEZ 
The Matador 


ARCHIBALD MARSHALL 
The Eldest Son 


WM. DE MORGAN 
Joseph Vance 
Alice-for-Short 
It Never Can Happen Again 


PRANK NORRIS 
The Pit 
The Octopus 


SOMMERVILLE AND ROSS 
Some Irish Yesterdays 
Further Experiences of an Irish RM. 
The Real Charlotte 
The Silver Fox 


H. G. WELLS 
Marriage 
The War in the Air 


The above is only a brief selection. May we send you 
our new complete list? 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, LID. 


TORONTO 


THE AFFABLE 
STRANGER 








By Peter McArthur, Author of “In Pastures Green” 


One section of the press says: 
that he is more of a stranger 
than he is affable . 


Another section of the press 
says that he is just the man 
they have been wanting to meet. 





MEET HIM ! 





And decide for yourself. 


At all bookstores 
Price $1.65 





THOMAS ALLEN, PUBLISHER 


Toronto 








Pianos 


to rent 


Victrolas 


Records 


for Christmas Gifts 


The Manager of this Department is 
himself an artist. He knows all the 
records and will be able to render 
you very valuable assistance when 
you are choosing your records. 


PAUL HAHN 


& CO. 


740-742 YONGE ST. 
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B. A Prize of five dollars for A LETTER OF ADVICE 
TO THE NEXT CANADIAN NOVELIST, im not more than 
800 words. 

Perhaps it is difficult to light a beacon for the eyes 
of genius. At any rate we have found few who were 
willing to climb a hill-top of vision and from their 
vantage ground signal the way for the next Canadian 
novelist. We have not discovered apathy on the 
part of the public in general. The abundance of 
reviews appearing in the periodicals and newspapers 
of the present time is testimony to the interest which 
is being felt in Canadian novels. Nor have we found 
a dearth of Canadian novels. Their quality may not 
always have been of the highest but among the 
numbers which have been issued there have been 
many which have won a deserved place for them- 
selves. There have been novels of the romance of 
history, headed by the intense pages of the famous 
Golden Dog. There have been novels which took 
their inspiration from the struggle against the endless 
white winter of the northland, or from the life where 
differences with one’s fellow-men were settled mast 
speedily at the point of the revolver. There have 
been, and are increasingly to-day, novels dealing with 
the sophisticated life of our cities. It is allowable to 
assume that anyone familiar with all this should have 
something by way of advice to offer to the next 
Canadian novelist. But those who were qualified to 
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advise did not take upon themselves to do so. It 
may be that a fellow-feeling for the novelist restrained 
them. We suspect in those who know most of the 
struggles of writing a diffidence based on their realiza- 
tion of what goes to the making of a book. There is 
no remedy. A writer has to put sincere emotion into 
his book, however conventional the setting, and this 
is not easy. He may polish his characters as they 
get polished in our cities, but he dare not stop there. 
He dare not show them always brilliant, but must 
show them tired and lonely, resting and dreaming. 
For he will know that the greatest things of life come 
out of dreams, and that no novel can be great which 
has not been touched by the wings of a dream. Life 
is seldom pure tragedy or pure comedy, but it is a 
compound of thought and feeling, of brilliance and 
of dreams, and the covers of a great novel must be 
wide enough to hold them all. 

All which merely goes to prove that, as we said 
before, there is no recipe. Yet there are things which 
it is possible for a writer to learn. He may ride his 
Pegasus by his own route through the air, but there 
are ways and ways of riding. There are trappings 
and suits, not of woe but of riders, which add to the 
joy of the inarticulate but appreciative. These do 
not seem to have kindled the imagination of our 
readers. Whatever the reason we received few 
answers to our competition and those not of prize rank. 





THE PORTRAIT OF A LADY 


Autobiography cannot be understood without 

realizing that her ‘‘unfettered’’ youth was 
spent in the country, isolated from the county families 
in the neighbourhood of her father’s estate and isolated 
from the country folk. Sir Charles Tennant was a 
chemical manufacturer who inherited a lucrative 
business from his father. He was a man of large 
means derived from commerce, and of no family; 
there was an alleged blot in his escutcheon. For all 
these reasons the county people who were his neigh- 
bours looked down upon him and the Walters of The 
Times, who were connections of his wife and the only 
relations of consequence, would have nothing to do 
with him. His father had left him a gloomy house 
in a business street in Glasgow, but Charles Tennant 
purchased an estate in Peebleshire and there his 
family were allowed to grow up. When he threw 
himself into politics by standing for the county in 
which he. lived, and began to contribute to party 
funds, Tennant soon made friends. He was a sharp, 
capable man of business and a good listener. The 


T psychology of Mrs. Asquith and of her 


leading politicians took notice of him and enjoyed his 
hospitality both in London and at Glen. 

Until the Tennant girls were old enough to go into 
society they met few people—none indeed excepting 
their father’s political visitors. They were not sent 
to school (excepting, as Mrs. Asquith relates, for a 
very short time). They grew up without effective 
discipline and without systematic education. They 
had tutors, but these were apparently injudiciously 
selected. The special circumstances of their family 
life inevitably bred in them at once a vigorous 
rectitude and a contemptuous disregard of convention. 
The atmosphere of their household was not exactly 
that of a convent but the effect of their seclusion from 
man and womankind of their own age and standing 
was in many ways similar to the effect of life in a 
convent. It is true that the political visitors were 
distinguished persons and that early contact with 
people of brains was an enormous advantage; but 
these people had been educated after the manner of 
their kind and brought up in a society to which the 
Tennants were strangers. Thus the Tennants were 
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with them but not of them. Then came sudden 
emergence from isolation, residence alone in a foreign 
city and complete freedom, followed by London 
society and the hunting field. In the former the 
sprightliness and precocity of Miss Margot Tennant 
carried her fast and far and in the latter as a first-rate 
horsewoman she easily excelled. Her very detach- 
ment resulting from conditions beyond her control 
accrued to her benefit. She had set herself to learn 
quickly many things which others had absorbed 
gradually. She thus cultivated in herself the habits 
of observation and criticism and her sense of humour 
did the rest. 

Ignored she had been by the county families in her 
native place; but the sheer force of her vitality took 
London by storm. Her vivacity, reckless courage on 
horseback and in conversation, as well as her whole- 
some good nature, enabled her to make and to keep 
friends in spite of the strain of her audacious frank- 
ness. She knew almost every one who was worth 
knowing and she gradually developed a talent for 
making character sketches of the people she met. 
With some persons of importance in their day she was 
on exceptionally int'mate terms, and these were of 
sufficiently diversified types—Gladstone, Jowett, Bal- 
four, John Addington Symonds, Henry James, 
Morley, Curzon, for example. 

Why should she not tell the story of her relations 
with the men and women of her time, and in telling 
it why should she not be candid? If every one were 
to write his or her history and write it truthfully, 
history in general would be much more reliable than 
itis. Yet even the most ostentatiously truthful con- 
fessions, Rousseau’s for instance, have been found to 
strey from strict veracity. Whether or not Mrs. 
Asquith has strayed does not yet appear and, there- 
fore, her narrative must be taken as what it purports 
to be, the history of a vivacious woman, full of healthy 
vigour and of the joy of life; and it should be added, 
a woman with the fundamental virtues and yet a 
woman of passion. The circumstances which have 
been indicated threw Mrs. Asquith into the society 
of the cleverest people of her time. Few of these 
people were learned in the academical sense, and still 
fewer were men and women of genius; but most of 
them had nimble wits and many of them had been 
occupied with great affairs. To the sharpness which 
came by nature Mrs. Asquith added the keenness 
which came of association with people who were even 
keener than she was. Her Autobiography is thus 
packed with bons mots. Augustine Birrell said to 
her, ‘‘I would advise you to live among your superiors, 
Margot, but to be of them’’—an excellent addendum 
to his Obiter Dicta. ‘‘I divide the world into life- 
givers and life-takers,’”’ Laurence Oliphant told her— 
a really profound observation for the life-takers; 
those whose contact is exhausting to temper and 
injurious to character are very many and the life- 
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givers are few. ‘‘Every gardener prunes the roots of 
a tree before it is planted; but no one ever pruned 
me,” is one of Mrs. Asquith’s own. One wonders 
whether pruning might not have destroyed instead of 
increasing her vitality. Jowett wrote to her, ‘“‘Few 
qualities are better worth leaving as they are than 
vivacity, wit, freshness of mind, gaiety and pluck. 
Pray keep them all. Don’t improve by an atom’’— 
sound advice to a woman who had all of these invalu- 
able assets. 

To say that Mrs. Asquith’s judgment of men and 
women is unerring would only mean that her judg- 
ment agreed with that of the speaker. I will not say 
that her judgment is unerring but rather that it is 
convincing. Of John Morley she says: ‘Although 
‘Honest John’—the name by which he went among 
Radicals—was singularly ill chosen, I never heard 
of Morley telling a lie’. Of Chamberlain she says: 
“‘He never deceived himself, which is more than 
could be said of some of the famous politicians of 
thatday’’. Of Sir Charles Dilke: ‘‘ Whatever Dilke’s 
native impulses were, no one could say he controlled 
them. Besides a defective sense of humour, he was 
fundamentally commonplace and had no key to his 
mind, which makes every one ultimately dull”. (A 
shrewd if inelegantly expressed judgment) ‘If he 
were a horse I certainly should not buy him”’. 

A gauche hostess said to her in a loud voice across 
the table: ‘‘There were some clever people in the 
world, you know, before you were born, Miss Ten- 
nant’’. Her retort was instant: ‘‘Please don’t pick 
me out, Lady Clarke, as if I alone were responsible 
for the stupid ones among whom we find ourselves 
to-day’’. A retort few people would have had the 
sharpness and the courage to make. 

In a letter from Mr. Gladstone, congratulating her 
upon her approaching marriage, he said; ‘‘ You have 
a great and noble work to perform. It is a work far 
beyond human strength. May the strength which is 
more than human be abundantly granted to you”’. 
On receiving this, Mrs. Asquith remarked to a friend: 
“‘Gladstone thinks my fitness to be Henry’s wife 
should be prayed for like the clergy: ‘Almighty and 
Everlasting God, who alone workest great marvels’’’. 

Some of Mrs. Asquith’s reported dialogues are as 
brilliant in their kind as any in first-rate comedy. 

“TI asked Lord Salisbury if he had ever heard 
Chamberlain speak (Chamberlain was Colonial Secre- 
tary at the time). 

Lord Salisbury: ‘1 heard him for the first time this 
afternoon’. 

Margot: ‘Where did you hear him and what was 
he speaking about?’ 

Lord Salisbury: ‘1 heard him at Grosvenor House. 
Let mesee . . . what washespeaking about? . 
(reflectively) Australian washerwomen? I think . 
or some such thing. : 

Margot: ‘I suppose at this moment Mr. Chamber- 
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lain is as much hated as Gladstone ever was?’ 

Lord Salisbury: ‘There is a difference. Mr. Glad- 
stone was hated, but he was very much loved. Does 
anyone love Mr. Chamberlain?’”’ 

The best and longest dialogue is between Mrs. 
Asquith (then Miss Margot Tennant) and Peter 
Flower, brother of Lord Battersea, to whom she was 
engaged for several years. The dialogue is too long 
to quote; it is full of sparkle. On this dialogue it 
may be remarked that in some cases considerations of 
taste may be suffered to remain in the background. 
It is easy to be over-fastidious and dull, it is more 
difficult to throw the saving grace of abundant humour 
over an episode not in itself an agreeable reminiscence. 

The longest and by far the best character study is 
the study of Mrs. Asquith’s father. She knew, of 
course, nothing of him as a man of business, but other- 
wise she understood him thoroughly. Yet business 
was his chief concern. Almost everything that Mrs. 
Asquith is her father was not. Nimble-witted he was 
in business but not in conversation. Vivacious he 
certainly was not. He was brought up, she says, 
‘‘among people who were most of them not only on 
the make, but I might almost say on the pounce”’. 
He had without doubt a keen eye to the main chance 
—his main chance being money. Mrs. Asquith 
shows that she had her main chance too; but it was 
not money. It was a vigorous life with a dash of a 
desire for power. 

Mrs. Asquith’s account of a hunting experience in 
which she was injured is an excellent piece of descrip- 
tive writing. In speaking of this and similar ad- 
ventures, she remarks, ‘“‘I have broken both collar- 
bones, all my ribs, and my knee-cap; dislocated my 
jaw, fractured my skull, gashed my nose and had five 
concussions of the brain; but—I have not lost my 
nerve”’. 

It seems that, candid as her Autobiography is, Mrs. 
Asquith’s Diary, as yet unpublished, is still more 
free from reserve. This Diary has, she tells us, been 
submitted to some of her friends, notably to Henry 
James, John Addington Symonds, and John Morley. 
The impression produced by this Diary upon all of 
these, certainly no mean judges in affairs of literature, 
was sufficiently extraordinary. 

Speaking of a sketch of Gladstone, Symonds says: 
“I feel that you have offered an extremely powerful 
and brilliant conception, which is impressive and 
convincing because of your obvious sincerity and 
breadth of view. The purely biographical and 
literary value of this bit of work seems to me very 
great and makes me keenly wish that you would 
record all your interesting experiences and your first- 
hand studies of exceptional personalities in the same 
way”’. 

Henry James is even more enthusiastic. ‘It is a 
wonderful book. If only messieurs les romanciers 
could photograph experience in, their fiction as she 
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has done in some of her pages! The episode of 
Pachay, short as that is, is masterly—above the reach 
of Balzac; how far above the laborious beetle flight 
of Henry James! Above even George Meredith. It 
is what Henry James would give his right hand to do 
at once. The episode of Antonelli is very good too, 
but not so exquisite as the other”. Unfortunately 
neither of these marvels appears in the present 
volume. Perhaps they are too intimately real to 
appear in cold print. 

Henry James, after a compliment upon her “‘singu- 
larly searching vision”, continues: ‘‘This and your 
extraordinary fullness of opportunity make the record 
a most valuable English document, a rare revelation 
of the human inwardness of political life in this 
country and a picture of manners and _ personal 
characters as ‘‘creditable’” on the whole (to the 
country) as it is frank and acute. The beauty is 
that you write with such authority, that you’ve seen 
so much and lived and moved so much, and that 
having so the chance to observe and feel and dis- 
criminate in the light of so much high pressure, you 
haven’t been in the least afraid but have faced and 
assimilated and represented for all your worth”’. 

And John Morley is scarcely less hypnotized by 
Mrs. Asquith’s lively pen. ‘‘It” (a letter written to 
him by Mrs. Asquith) ‘‘is a brilliant example of that 
character writing in which the French so indisputably 
beat us. If you like, you can be as keen and brilliant 
and penetrating as Madame de Sévigné or the best of 
them, and if I were the publisher, I would tempt you 
by high emoluments and certainty of fame”’. 

Interesting as the Autobiography is it is clear from 
these opinions that the real bonne bouche is the Diary. 
Perhaps some day it may be given to the world with 
its studies of political characters and its cabinet 


secrets. 
JAMES Mavor. 


Matsuo, The Pine Tree 


‘The plum-tree follows me through the air, 
Withered and dried is the cherry-tree. 
Should then the pine-tree so lofty and fair 

Alone be heartless and faithless to me?’ 


\ THEN Sugawara, the great Chancellor, was 
overthrown, many men believed that his 
little son, Kwan Shusai, had died with the 
rest. But Matsuo knew and Ganzo. Matsuo served 
Tokihira that had overthrown his lord Sugawara, and 
Ganzo, a samurai, taught children their letters in a 
little village and reared Shusai as his own son. But 
tidings came to the court that the child was there, 
and Tokihira bade Matsuo go with Gembah, the 
Chamberlain, to bring Shusai’s head as he knew well 
the face of the boy. Now Matsuo had not lived 
easily the life of dishonour, and begged for feigned 
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MATSUO AND CHIO 
DRAWING BY ARTHUR LISMER, 
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sickness to leave the court; but the tidings came of 
Shusai, and the command was upon him. This 
service, the last, he must do. To his own house he 
hurried before the day of departure, and in bitter 
agony wept that he had not died with his old lord, 
Sugawara; and Chio, his wife, was cut afresh to the 
heart at his dishonour. And Matsuo said: ‘It is too 
late to warn Ganzo; he is caught, and we are caught 
too; the young Shusai he loves as if he were indeed 
his own son, nay more, if his own son lived he would 
give him up for Shusai”’. Matsuo’s son Kotaro cried 
aloud in his play, and Matsuo suddenly said: ‘‘ Wife, 
we will give our son; Ganzo will look, I know it well, 
for some boy to put in Kwan Shusai’s place. What 
peasant head will serve for Shusai?’’ And Matsuo 
and Chio gave up their son, and Kotaro, though he 
was but of eight years, went off with his mother on 
the morrow to die for his young lord 

For that day there was a feast at the house of the 
Headman of the village where Ganzo lived, and Ganzo 
was bidden. Matsuo came with Gembah from the 
Court. And when Ganzo greeted Gembah, the 
Chancellor’s Chamberlain, with the due respect, 
Gembah cried scornfully: ‘‘Ah! Ganzo, we know 
thy secret; I shall come this day with a hundred 
men for the head of the boy thou sayest is thy son!”’ 
Ganzo smothered his rage and smiled as if Gembah 
had jested in ill humour, and careful not to seem 
anxious, after some time he said his farewells and 
went on his way. ‘‘Alas!’’ said he within himself, 
“allis lost; I cannot take him from the country now; 
there is no time”. Then in his musing a thought 
came to him: ‘I will get another head and give it 
for Shusai’s. Matsuo will not dare to refuse it; 
Sugawara is dead, but Matsuo dare not. And if he 
does, he shall die in my house’’. 

Now, while Ganzo was on his way home, Tonarmi, 
his wife, awaited him, happily and. anxiously— 
anxious, though she knew not what was to come, 
because she feared for Ganzo and for the young 
prince Shusai, and Ganzo led a quiet life now, never 
stirring from home; happy she was because a noble 
mother had brought her son to be a pupil in the 
school, a fine little samurai’s son, and she thought 
how happy Ganzo would be to have a companion for 
the son of Sugawara. And Ganzo came with long 
sad steps near his home, so unlike himself that 
Tonarmi started. His gaze was fixed and he muttered. 
He cast his eyes on his pupils and groaned in despair 
as he thought, ‘‘Even if Matsuo sware to it, Gembah 
would not take one of these heads’. Tonarmi’s 
heart sank within her, but she sought for the while to 
engage her lord in talk, and she called Kotaro, the 
new pupil. And Kotaro bowed his obeisance to his 
master and vowed his fealty. Now did Ganzo’s eye 
glisten and he smiled and said: ‘‘ You are a fine noble 
boy, Kotaro”’, and to his pupils, ‘‘It is a holiday this 
afternoon; play quietly in the inner room’’. And 
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the children went thither happy, and among them was 
Shusai with his new companion. 

Then did Ganzo make known to his wife what had 
passed, and how now he must kill the new pupil in 
Shusai’s stead and seek to escape with his young lord. 
“Matsuo dare not betray us, and the boys are enough 
alike. And the boy’s mother, if she comes too soon, 
we cannot help it—she must die too”. Even as they 
were thus speaking they heard a hubbub of many 
voices coming nearer, for strange tales were abroad in 
the village, and when Gembah came with his men the 
folk thronged around him as near as they durst, 
crying for their sons. But Gembah made their cries 
mute when he entered into the house with Matsuo, 
and each peasant boy in his turn Matsuo looked at, 
yea and Gembah too, and sent them off with a 
cursing. Then Gembah bade Ganzo bring the head 
without delay, and Matsuo, looking earnestly at 
Ganzo as he would speak to his very heart, said: 
“‘Beware thou put not another head for the true one!”’ 
Thus was Matsuo faithful, but Ganzo understood not 
his secret intent, and in great wrath went into the 
inner room. And while the schoolmaster slew Kotaro 
his little pupil, the mother Chio came, for she could 
not stay longer away, and she clung to Matsuo her 
lord’s arm. And Tonarmi looked at Chio but 
Gembah heeded not the women but looked only for 
the head. Then at length Ganzo brought in a basket 
and laid it at Matsuo’s feet, and put his hand upon 
his sword hilt, but Matsuo, feigning that his sickness 
alone lay heavy on him, opened the basket and said: 
“‘T swear this is the head of Shusai’’. Nor did Chio 
betray that this was her son’s head, and Gembah 
took it and gave the Chancellor’s pardon to Ganzo, 
the caitiff slayer of his dead lord’s son, for such did 
Gembah think Ganzo then, and bade Matsuo come 
to the court with his company. But Matsuo asked 
instead release from knightly service with Tokihira, 
“‘as now”, said he, ‘“‘my sickness is grown greater 
than I thought it had been”’. 

Then did Gembah depart, and Ganzo learned 
whose son he had slain and mourned with Matsuo 
and Chio; he told how nobly the child died, and 
Tonarmi said: ‘Aye, in his oath to his master he 
sware to be faithful, true and obedient’. Then 
Matsuo and his wife uncovered their white robes of 
sorrow, and did homage to the spirit of Kotaro, and 
Ganzo made speed to the frontier with Kwan Shusai, 


the son of Sugawara. 
E. A. DALE. 


Golf Abounding 


FTER having followed the royal and ancient 
game for many years, not wholly without suc- 
cess, a sense of dissatisfaction grew upon me. 

I felt that the real secret of the cult had escaped me, 
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the true inwardness and mystery of golf had never 
been attained by me. Occasionally a drive might 
show signs of original sin, foundering mysteriously or 
curling away joyfully to the unknown hazards of the 
slice. At such times a certain sense of another 
world, intimations of immortality so to speak, would 
flit before me. But the dull uninteresting material- 
ism, the ordered mechanical sequence of straight 
drives travelling with machine-like regularity towards 
the appointed end, would quickly close upon me 
again. All was vanity and vexation of spirit. 

Occasional gusts of despair swept across me. Once 
at the end of a round of unusual monotony my caddie 
proudly announced that every hole had been done in 
par. I offered him my niblick and implored him to 
end my miserable existence and to bury me in the pit 
that guarded the home green. 

I visited famous shrines of the cult. I watched 
Duncan and Vardon and Braid. The dull passivity 
of their expressions, the unvarying accuracy of their 
actions, only filled me with greater hatred of the 
unreality of the whole business. No one seemed to 
have the faintest sense of wonder and adventure. 
They were machines, functioning perfectly in a 
mechanical universe. 

When things were at their worst it befel that duty 
took me to an ancient university. From sheer force 
of habit, with no hope of finding happiness, I took my 
clubs. I found that the devotees of the game were 
wont to resort to a beggarly nine-hole course rejoicing 
in the melancholy name of Oxley Marsh. Hither I 
hied one grey afternoon, trundling along in a medieval 
one-horse tram-car. As I went a curious sense grew 
upon me that the hour was at hand, that discovery 
was calling me. Nothing could have been more 
unpropitious than the surroundings. Before me 
spread a flat dun stretch of drained marsh broken 
here and there by decrepit old-fashioned cross- 
bunkers. On the right a _ foul-looking sluggish 
stream dribbled slowly towards its outlet in the 
river. ; 

I sat down on a bench and waited for what Fate 
might bring. As I watched two strange figures came 
out from the tin shed that served as a club-house and 
made their way to the first tee. One was short and 


squat, with the dirtiest yellow flannel shirt I had ever ; 


seen, no cap, and a thick dishevelled thatch of black 
hair hanging over a low forehead. The other was tall, 
with a long Quixotic bearded face, of an exaggerated 
leanness, with baggy knickerbockers, and rather 
startling stockings hanging in wrinkled folds about 
his spindly shanks. 

Both were talking loud and fast, but as far as I 
could discern golf was not the matter of their dis- 
course. The first addressed himself to the ball, 
squatting down upon his haunches, looking like some 
grotesque ape sitting on his tail. His driver was 
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nearly as long as himself. Holding it as far away 
from him as possible he revolved rapidly upon his tail 
and swept the driver upon the ball in a long flat 
curve. The ball rose and curled away joyfully to the 
right with an entrancing slice and plopped into the 
slowly meandering stream. Waiting not for his 
partner he gathered up his clubs and with an air of 
excitement he trotted off to intercept his erring ball 
at the flects of the stream. Meanwhile his partner 
stood up tall and straight, heedless of his friend’s 
movements. His ball seemed almost at his toes. 
Very slowly, with a fascinating deliberation, his club 
head climbed as if by its own volition until it pointed 
perpendicularly above his head. There it remained, 
while I held my breath, how long I dare not say. 
Then with a lightening swoop it fell upon the ball 
which fled hopping and bounding like a rabbit towards 
the ancient cross-bunker. With a few muttered 
words which might have been some magic formula he 
also set off, brandishing his driver in his right hand, 
and ran at full speed after the ball. 

I had found it at last. These men had the secret. 
Golf to them was no dull routine. It was an adven- 
ture, a breathless quest, full of the very essence of life. 
I left my clubs and followed them. I shall never 
forget what I saw as long as I live. Five times did 
the ape-like one retrieve his ball from those Stygian 
waters. Twice it struck the walls of the houses on 
the far side of the stream and rebounded onto the 
At last, as by a miracle, much battered, it 
reached the green. The perpendicular friend won 
the hole in 21 as against 26. I followed them all the 
way, taking it in turns from hole to hole to follow 
first one and then the other, for their paths never met 
till they reached the green. I discovered heights 
and depths undreamed of in the game. The ball 
journeyed to strange unknown countries, and I 
followed, tasting the joys of new creation. I became 
humble like a little child. My last doubts were 
swept away as I saw the horizontal one on the last 
green in a holy ecstasy breaking his clubs across his 
knee and flinging the fragments to the winds. I was 
converted there. I found that these men were the 
most famous exponents of the horizontal and per- 
pendicular schools of golf respectively. For ten 
years they had played together daily, contesting the 
merits of their rival theories, finding the game a 
“‘never-done, ungaped-at, pentecostal miracle”. All 
that week I experimented on the rival theories. I 
rioted in slices, pulls, and every kind of topped and 
foundered ball. The first fine frenzy has given place 
to a calmer joy, but the joy remains. I am not yet 
certain which of the two theories yields the greater 
happiness, but I shall find out before I die. Mean- 
while my handicap which used to be +3 has gone up 
to 24, and there is no happier man alive than I. 


course. 
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sickness to leave the court; but the tidings came of 
Shusai, and the commdnd was upon him. This 
service, the last, he must do. To his own house he 
hurried before the day of departure, and in bitter 
agony wept that he had not died with his old lord, 
Sugawara; and Chio, his wife, was cut afresh to the 
heart at his dishonour. And Matsuo said: ‘‘It is too 
late to warn Ganzo; he is caught, and we are caught 
too; the young Shusai he loves as if he were indeed 
his own son, nay more, if his own son lived he would 
give him up for Shusai’’. Matsuo’s son Kotaro cried 
aloud in his play, and Matsuo suddenly said: ‘‘ Wife, 
we will give our son; Ganzo will look, I know it well, 
for some boy to put in Kwan Shusai’s place. What 
peasant head will serve for Shusai?”’” And Matsuo 
and Chio gave up their son, and Kotaro, though he 
was but of eight years, went off with his mother on 
the morrow to die for his young lord 

For that day there was a feast at the house of the 
Headman of the village where Ganzo lived, and Ganzo 
was bidden. Matsuo came with Gembah from the 
Court. And when Ganzo greeted Gembah, the 
Chancellor’s Chamberlain, with the due respect, 
Gembah cried scornfully: ‘‘Ah! Ganzo, we know 
thy secret; I shall come this day with a hundred 
men for the head of the boy thou sayest is thy son!”’ 
Ganzo smothered his rage and smiled as if Gembah 
had jested in ill humour, and careful not to seem 
anxious, after some time he said his farewells and 
went on his way. ‘‘Alas!’’ said he within himself, 
“all is lost; I cannot take him from the country now; 
there is no time’. Then in his musing a thought 
came to him: “I will get another head and give it 
for Shusai’s. Matsuo will not dare to refuse it; 
Sugawara is dead, but Matsuo dare not. And if he 
does, he shall die in my house”’. 

Now, while Ganzo was on his way home, Tonarmi, 
his wife, awaited him, happily and. anxiously— 
anxious, though she knew not what was to come, 
because she feared for Ganzo and for the young 
prince Shusai, and Ganzo led a quiet life now, never 
stirring from home; happy she was because a noble 
mother had brought her son to be a pupil in the 
school, a fine little samurai’s son, and she thought 
how happy Ganzo would be to have a companion for 
the son of Sugawara. And Ganzo came with long 
sad steps near his home, so unlike himself that 
Tonarmi started. His gaze was fixed and he muttered. 
He cast his eyes on his pupils and groaned in despair 
as he thought, ‘‘ Even if Matsuo sware to it, Gembah 
would not take one of these heads”. Tonarmi’s 
heart sank within her, but she sought for the while to 
engage her lord in talk, and she called Kotaro, the 
new pupil. And Kotaro bowed his obeisance to his 
master and vowed his fealty. Now did Ganzo’s eye 
glisten and he smiled and said: ‘‘ You are a fine noble 
boy, Kotaro”, and to his pupils, ‘‘It is a holiday this 
afternoon; play quietly in the inner room”. And 
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the children went thither happy, and among them was 
Shusai with his new companion. 

Then did Ganzo make known to his wife what had 
passed, and how now he must kill the new pupil in 
Shusai’s stead and seek to escape with his young lord. 
“Matsuo dare not betray us, and the boys are enough 
alike. And the boy’s mother, if she comes too soon, 
we cannot help it—she must die too”. Even as they 
were thus speaking they heard a hubbub of many 
voices coming nearer, for strange tales were abroad in 
the village, and when Gembah came with his men the 
folk thronged around him as near as they durst, 
crying for their sons. But Gembah made their cries 
mute when he entered into the house with Matsuo, 
and each peasant boy in his turn Matsuo looked dt, 
yea and Gembah too, and sent them off with a 
cursing. Then Gembah bade Ganzo bring the head 
without delay, and Matsuo, looking earnestly at 
Ganzo as he would speak to his very heart, said: 
“Beware thou put not another head for the true one!”’ 
Thus was Matsuo faithful, but Ganzo understood not 
his secret intent, and in great wrath went into the 
inner room. And while the schoolmaster slew Kotaro 
his little pupil, the mother Chio came, for she could 
not stay longer away, and she clung to Matsuo her 
lord’s arm. And Tonarmi looked at Chio but 
Gembah heeded not the women but looked only for 
the head. Then at length Ganzo brought in a basket 
and laid it at Matsuo’s feet, and put his hand upon 
his sword hilt, but Matsuo, feigning that his sickness 
alone lay heavy on him, opened the basket and said: 
“‘T swear this is the head of Shusai’”’. Nor did Chio 
betray that this was her son’s head, and Gembah 
took it and gave the Chancellor’s pardon to Ganzo, 
the caitiff slayer of his dead lord’s son, for such did 
Gembah think Ganzo then, and bade Matsuo come 
to the court with his company. But Matsuo asked 
instead release from knightly service with Tokihira, 
“‘as now”, said he, ‘“‘my sickness is grown greater 
than I thought it had been”’. 

Then did Gembah depart, and Ganzo learned 
whose son he had slain and mourned with Matsuo 
and Chio; he told how nobly the child died, and 
Tonarmi said: ‘‘Aye, in his oath to his master he 
sware to be faithful, true and obedient”. Then 
Matsuo and his wife uncovered their white robes of 
sorrow, and did homage to the spirit of Kotaro, and 
Ganzo made speed to the frontier with Kwan Shusai, 


the son of Sugawara. 
E. A. DALE. 


Golf Abounding 


FTER having followed the royal and ancient 
game for many years, not wholly without suc- 
cess, a sense of dissatisfaction grew upon me. 

I felt that the real secret of the cult had escaped me, 
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the true inwardness and mystery of golf had never 
been attained by me. Occasionally a drive might 
show signs of original sin, foundering mysteriously or 
curling away joyfully to the unknown hazards of the 
slice. At such times a certain sense of another 
world, intimations of immortality so to speak, would 
flit before me. But the dull uninteresting material- 
ism, the ordered mechanical sequence of straight 
drives travelling with machine-like regularity towards 
the appointed end, would quickly close upon me 
again. All was vanity and vexation of spirit. 

Occasional gusts of despair swept across me. Once 
at the end of a round of unusual monotony my caddie 
proudly announced that every hole had been done in 
par. I offered him my niblick and implored him to 
end my miserable existence and to bury me in the pit 
that guarded the home green. 

I visited famous shrines of the cult. I watched 
Duncan and Vardon and Braid. The dull passivity 
of their expressions, the unvarying accuracy of their 
actions, only filled me with greater hatred of the 
unreality of the whole business. No one seemed to 
have the faintest sense of wonder and adventure. 
They were machines, functioning perfectly in a 
mechanical universe. 

When things were at their worst it befel that duty 
took me to an ancient university. From sheer force 
of habit, with no hope of finding happiness, I took my 
clubs. I found that the devotees of the game were 
wont to resort to a beggarly nine-hole course rejoicing 
in the melancholy name of Oxley Marsh. Hither I 
hied one grey afternoon, trundling along in a medieval 
one-horse tram-car. As I went a curious sense grew 
upon me that the hour was at hand, that discovery 
was calling me. Nothing could have been more 
unpropitious than the surroundings. Before me 
spread a flat dun stretch of drained marsh broken 
here and there by decrepit old-fashioned cross- 
bunkers. On the right a foul-looking sluggish 
stream dribbled slowly towards its outlet in the 
river. , 

I sat down on a bench and waited for what Fate 
might bring. As I watched two strange figures came 
out from the tin shed that served as a club-house and 
made their way to the first tee. One was short and 
squat, with the dirtiest yellow flannel shirt I had ever 
seen, no cap, and a thick dishevelled thatch of black 
hair hanging over a low forehead. The other was tall, 
with a long Quixotic bearded face, of an exaggerated 
leanness, with baggy knickerbockers, and rather 
startling stockings hanging in wrinkled folds about 
his spindly shanks. 

Both were talking loud and fast, but as far as I 
could discern golf was not the matter of their dis- 
course. The first addressed himself to the ball, 
squatting down upon his haunches, looking like some 
grotesque ape sitting on his tail. His driver was 
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nearly as long as himself. Holding it as far away 
from him as possible he revolved rapidly upon his tail 
and swept the driver upon the ball in a long flat 
curve. The ball rose and curled away joyfully to the 
right with an entrancing slice and plopped into the 
slowly meandering stream. Waiting not for his 
partner he gathered up his clubs and with an air of 
excitement he trotted off to intercept his erring ball 
at the flects of the stream. Meanwhile his partner 
stood up tall and straight, heedless of his friend’s 
movements. His ball seemed almost at his toes. 
Very slowly, with a fascinating deliberation, his club 
head climbed as if by its own volition until it pointed 
perpendicularly above his head. There it remained, 
while I held my breath, how long I dare not say. 
Then with a lightening swoop it fell upon the ball 
which fled hopping and bounding like a rabbit towards 
the ancient cross-bunker.. With a few muttered 
words which might have been some magic formula he 
also set off, brandishing his driver in his right hand, 
and ran at full speed after the ball. 

I had found it at last. These men had the secret. 
Golf to them was no dull routine. It was an adven- 
ture, a breathless quest, full of the very essence of life. 
I left my clubs and followed them. I shall never 
forget what I saw as long as I live. Five times did 
the ape-like one retrieve his ball from those Stygian 
waters. Twice it struck the walls of the houses on 
the far side of the stream and rebounded onto the 
At last, as by a miracle, much battered, it 
reached the green. The perpendicular friend won 
the hole in 21 as against 26. I followed them all the 
way, taking it in turns from hole to hole to follow 
first one and then the other, for their paths never met 
till they reached the green. I discovered heights 
and depths undreamed of in the game. The ball 
journeyed to strange unknown countries, and I 
followed, tasting the joys of new creation. I became 
humble like a little child. My last doubts were 
swept away as I saw the horizontal one on the last 
green in a holy ecstasy breaking his clubs across his 
knee and flinging the fragments to the winds. I was 
converted there. I found that these men were the 
most famous exponents of the horizontal and per- 
pendicular schools of golf respectively. For ten 
years they had played together daily, contesting the 
merits of their rival theories, finding the game a 
“‘never-done, ungaped-at, pentecostal miracle’. All 
that week I experimented on the rival theories. I 
rioted in slices, pulls, and every kind of topped and 
foundered ball. The first fine frenzy has given place 
to a calmer joy, but the joy remains. I am not yet 
certain which of the two theories yields the greater 
happiness, but I shall find out before I die. Mean- 
while my handicap which used to be +3 has gone up 
to 24, and there is no happier man alive than I. 


course. 
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Four Poems 


I. 
RED, YELLOW AND BLUE 


We sought again the forest lake 
Whose wave had closed upon his life 
One long year past, and feared to feel 
Its gleaming like a knife. 


But calm and nonchalant the hills 
Lay heaped in slumber mile on mile, 
The lake was blue as infant eyes 
And guileless as their smile. 


We sat upon the lichened rock 

And wondered much how time could hide 
That day when death had torn the blue 
Of sky and lake aside. 


And, through the dark, sad breezes poured 
Soft cataracts in aspen trees, 

And voices out of ancient night 

Mourned endless miseries. 


The maple dropping quiet leaves, 
Strewed the grey rock with gold and red, 
The birches flaunted yellow plumes 

As though there were no dead. 


A sun-gleam grew upon the lake 
And spread the hills with scarlet fire, 
Each sombre rampike of the shore 
Became a faery spire. 


We looked and felt that all things moved 
Upbuilding to a blessed end, 

And rarer every beauty seemed 

With virtue of our friend. 


Il. 
TALK ON THE FARM 


He came to watch us put the shining car 
Into his driving-shed, where wagon and rack 
Waited the fulness of the fields of June; 
We praised his elm trees, and his talk rar back 


To father, who had dug them in the bush 

And lined and set them eighty years before, 
Thus saving from the hacking and the flame 
Three kings who blessed the highway at his door. 


Father had been a man, full six foot three 

He stood, with hair of unchanged reddish brown 
At seventy-five, and he had cut his farm 

From the wild land new granted by the Crown. 


No one more strong or temperate than he 
Had swung an axe in those hard-drinking days; 
He’d scorn the people now who needed law 
To keep their habits close to decent ways. 
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But these are twisted times and folk are loose 
In many things, although their laws are tight; 
In speeding cars, and God, and business deals, 
And woman love, they muddled up the right. 


He liked a horse himself, but his grown lad 
Knew every kind of car and wanted one, 
And he should have it too, by harvest time, 
For not a neighbour had a better son. 


So flowed his talk, until he climbed again 

The orchard fence to take his restless mare; 
And down the lane we strolled, between the fields 
That tossed their singing bobolinks in air. 


III. 
THE EXPERT 


New come again to Lilactown, 

I waited each arriving bird; 

And from my books and memories, 
I named them as I saw or heard. 


The robin and the song-sparrow, 
The blue-bird and kildeer I told; 
But one sweet singer puzzled me, 
Piping unseen a flute of gold. 


I asked my neighbour if he knew 

This bird that seemed my lore to stump; 
“Taint one o’ them book-birds”’, he said, 
“It’s Cy Low’s darned old rusty pump”’. 


IV. 
SPRING IN THE VALLEY 


The tawny hill is tinged with green; 

The budding and unbloomed apple-trees 

Weave against it a braiding of rose-purple mist, 

Blue-dimmed by the level drifted veiling of a bonfire’s 
smoke; 

The steady trilling of frogs voices the valley. 


And in my heart are tingeings of waiting and longing. 

What buddings? What startings of growth? 

What burnings of rubbish veiling alike things done 
and things to be? 


Come needed rains of the spirit; 

Beat down the drifting smoke, 

Spread wider the freshened tingeing of green, 

While my soul like a robin thankfully sings in the 


shower. 
J. E. H. MacponaLp. 
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Increase Your Earning Power 


By taking a course in the 


Elliott 
Business College 


Yonge and Charles Sts, Toronto 


One of the two last students to ac- 
cept positions commenced at 

.50 per week and the other 
at over $100 per month. Pro- 
motion in business is rapid if you 
have correct preparation. This school is noted for high grade 
training and for assisting the students to obtain employment. 


Write for College Circular. Enter at any time. 
W. J. ELLIOTT, Principal. 
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their books. 
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TORONTO 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Christian Socialism 1848-1854, by C. E. Raven 
(Macmillan). Some of the ends fought for in dark 
and troubled days by the early Christian Socialists 
have been so embodied in later opinion and legislation 
that their achievement has been obscured—they may 
fairly be said to have opened ‘‘fresh pathways to the 
commonplace’”’. On some of their controversies there 
has followed an ironic silence. The complete identi- 
fication of Christianity and Socialism, which was the 
dream of Maurice, is still the inspiration of a thin line 
of succession of saintly men, of whom the last leader 
perhaps was Westcott. All their foundations, except 
the last (the Workingmen’s College), have earned a 
prima facie verdict of failure. 

Mr. Raven writes to correct this verdict: first by 
recalling what was vital in their thinking. In this he 
does tardy justice to Ludlow, and retouches the more 
familiar portraits of Maurice, Neale, Hughes and 
Kingsley, to name only the foremost of this very 
remarkable group of friends. And if his own per- 
spective sometimes seems exaggerated in his deter- 
mination to correct the false perspective of other 
writers, he leaves us with the material for our own 
judgment. Secondly he amplifies, often from source 
not readily available, the practical contributions to 
social reform made by their experiments. 

Owing their “inspiration to Carlyle and their 
opportunity to the Chartists’’, they strove to give 
form to a democracy struggling towards self-expres- 
sion. This form they conceived as Co-operation or 
Association. Hence Ludlow and Maurice, in many 
a noble passage, claimed the right to the name Socialist, 
of which the closer definitions of later times deprived 
them, partly because it found them “subversive 
neither of religion nor of society nor of the con- 
stitution”. Their formula was to substitute human 
for property relations—the words are Maurice’s. Or 
in Neale’s, ‘‘masters shall be leaders of men, not 
employers of hands: shall marshall the - thickly 
forming ranks . . . toaccomplish . . . the glorious 
task of doing the will of God on earth, by asserting in 
deeds and not in words alone the brotherhood of man- 
kind’’. This is to come about (to quote a resolution 
of the A.S.E.) ‘“‘in workshops where the profits shall 
cheer, and not oppress, labour’’. For such views 
neither Christianity nor Industry were prepared, and 
the effort to unite them on this ground proved beyond 
their powers. 

But their experimental contributions were far from 
negligible. On the side of organized religion, C. W. 
Stubbs declared they ‘‘turned the current of English 
Christianity to the consideration of social problems”’, 
though here too the success was very slow and partial 
and painful. On the side of organized industry, Mr. 
Raven traces in detail their part in the early history 
of the co-operative movement, culminating in Lud- 


low’s great achievement of the Industrial and Pro- 
vident Societies Act of 1852, Neale’s Central 
Agency, and the Co-operative Congress. Their 
associations of working tailors, hatters, cobblers, 
builders, founders, and so on, all failed more or less 
soon, usually after a fairly successful start. Through 
these failures they reached the theoretic basis to 
which Mr. Cole and his associates have given the 
name Guild Socialism. Ludlow declared it had 
always been his ideal that production should be the 
work of the trade unions, and that trade unionism 
should ‘‘expand into humanity’’. The critical W. R. 
Greg sketched the union ‘‘of all the Associations in 
each trade into one vast Guild, governed by a central 
committee . . . and of these into a gigantic fraternal 
combination’’ which was to redeem society by sub- 
stituting co-operation for competition. With acareful 
attention to sources which enables him to correct the 
accounts of Mr. and Mrs. Webb, Mr. Raven makes it 
clear that this revolution would eventually result in 
what Ludlow calls Collective Mastership, with the 
elimination of the capitalist, and the transformation 
of the trade unions into self-governing Associations. 
But the organization of labour was in a rudimentary 
stage, and, while the problems that confront the 
modern rebuilder of society were emerging in their 
experiments, there is no evidence that the Christian 
Socialists went far in working out the theory. 

Their foundation of the Workingmen’s College is 
better known. Here Maurice was more at home; 
he was never quite comfortable about their com- 
mercial enterprises. They had always stressed the 
educational side of their work: the co-operative 
movement retained their impress. They were fond 
too of the method of discussion in small groups by 
men of varied experience, which has become in the 
W.E.A. so powerful a phase of adult education; it is 
not an accident that Mansbridge, its founder, came 
out of the co-operative movement and got his first 
hearing at the Congress. 

Ludlow’s modest claim is amply justified, that they 
did what they could with the material they had. 
Whatever the verdict of history on their theories and 
experiments, they left an abiding sense of the working 
out of their creed in terms of unselfish devotion to the 
cause of humanity. J. A. D. 


Right Royal, by John Masefield (Macmillan, Can- 
ada). Right Royal is the narrative of a steeple-chase, 
intensely realized. There is little generalization and, 
for Mr. Masefield, very little reflection or moralizing. 
It is perhaps the most consistently concrete of all his 
poems, and our experience in reading it is precise in 
every particular. The events are held together better 
than in any of Mr. Masefield’s earlier poems. The 
well-worn literary device of the prophetic dream 
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gives us a clue to the whole, and the events, as they 
succeed one another, are not pictures so much as 
experiences, because of the insight we have from the 
start into the minds of the only two characters which 
count, Charles and his horse, Right Royal. We see 
and feel the whole thing as Charles saw and felt it. 
To make this plausible, Charles is made to ride almost 
the whole race well behind the rest of the racers, so 
we get not only his own ‘‘glory of going’’, but also 
his view of the adventures of the rest. Here is the 
start: 

‘And then in a flash, more felt than seen, 

The flag shot down and the course showed green, 

And the line surged forwards and all that glory 

Of speed was sweeping to make a story”’. 

It is not long before a mishap throws him thirty 
lengths behind, and now the poem can move more 
slowly, for he refrains from driving his horse, and 
waits for his chance to come later. This slower 
movement is perhaps the most beautiful in the peom. 
Charles is saving his own and his horse’s strength 
and it is natural for him to notice something of the 
world around him, and to recall some of his earlier 
rides with Right Royal. Mr. Masefield makes admir- 
able use of this opportunity. Charles is sympathetic 
to all life and motion. 

‘But last though he was, all his blood was on fire 

With the rush of the wind and the gleam of the mire, 

And the leap of his heart to the skylarks in quire, 

And the feel of his horse going onward, on, on, 

Under sky with white banners and bright sun that 

shone”’. 
It is in this slower section of the poem that Mr. 
Masefield likes to prolong his rhymes to a third, 
and occasionally to a fourth line at the beginning of 
his stanzas. 

Almost all the similes in the poem are suggested 
by motion, usually rapid motion, and almost all are 
such as might have presented themselves to Charles 
as he rode. But these similes, rich and beautiful as 
they are, are never more than the fringe; the main 
stream of intense experience is the feel of the horse; 
the now distant, now nearing, view of the racers; and 
the swiftly passing panorama at each side of the 
course. 

‘‘ All the crowd flickered past, like a film on a reel, 

Like a ribbon, whirled past him, all painted with eyes. 

All the real, as he rode, was the horse at his thighs, 

And he thought, ‘They’ll come back, if I’ve luck, if 
I’m wise’’’. 

Mr. Masefield has given us a worthy sequel to 
Reynard the Fox, enjoyable and exciting from cover 
to cover, and incidentally we may be grateful to him 
for steering almost entirely clear of race-course 
technicalities, swearing and jargon. M. A. F. 


The Captives, by Hugh Walpole (Macmillan). 
Whatever may be the personal element involved, there 


is a literary irony in Mr. Walpole’s affectionate 
dedication of his latest and longest novel to Mr. 
Arnold Bennett. They are fellow-captives in the 
Platonic cave, but while Mr. Bennett sits stolidly 
“‘planted’’, as the French say, with his back to the 
light, refusing even to wriggle, and devotes his 
attention scrupulously to the shadows that pass 
before him, with what success we know, his chain- 
mate restlessly turns and twists his head to get a 
glimpse of that real world which casts the shadows. 

One might almost, deprecating the charge of 
flippancy, put together the greater part of Mr. 
Walpole’s work, The Prelude to Adventure, The Gods 
and Mr. Perrin, Fortitude, the two Russian novels, 
The Golden Scarecrow, perhaps The Duchess of Wrexe, 
and this book, and call them‘‘God, a Novel in Eight 
Parts, unfinished”’. 

This is not meant to detract from the literary merit 
of Mr. Walpole’s work. ~ Rather is this ‘‘obstinate 
questioning of sense and outward things” so intimate 
and essential a part of Mr. Walpole’s attitude that 
it forms a kind of iridescent light on his artistic 
surface, so to speak. 

These weird harmonies that one’s ear has come to 
expect in Mr. Walpole’s work dominate his new book, 
The Captives. There is a great deal of new and 
careful work, a very fine and finished study of a 
section of life which has perhaps been never so truth- 
fully and sympathetically drawn before. The nucleus, 
the storm-centre, lies in a little coterie of religious 
fanatics, known as “the Kingscote Brethren’’, in 
many ways resembling the Plymouth Brethren move- 
ment but too different to be a study or even a cari- 
cature of that interesting religious phenomenon. 
Maggie Cardinal, with a faint far-off suggestion of 
Maggie Tulliver, is the one captive who fights her 
way out of the cave to light and freedom in the end, 
delivering the weaker Martin Warlock in her escape. 
The book is more real than any of the author’s 
previous books, stronger and profounder, and to the 
present writer seems to show that Mr. Walpole has 
it in him to go further than any of his contemporaries 
in his own special line. There is a universality about 
a great deal of the characterization here that breaks 
away from the local and temporary cleverness of 
some of the earlier work and passes into the class of 
abiding craftsmanship. Probably the book will raise 
violent differences of opinion, but to my mind it is 
far ahead of anything Mr. Walpole has done yet, and 
he has done some very fine things. 

It is not so much the business of a reviewer to give 
a skeleton of the story, as to set down the total 
impression of the book upon his own mind. Never- 
theless the story is there, deepening in intensity to 
the end, and in spite of the length of the book few 
will be able to put it down until with Maggie the 
darkness of the cave and its hobgoblins are left 
behind on the last page. S. H. H. 
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By W. G. Smith 
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ness. All qualities are apparent in this book, in which, by the 
way, some startling statements are made. 
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TRADE AND INDUSTRY 


September 1920 


Whee Feta. os S555. 550 2k dice east 254.5 
(Michell) 

PIE 6a 5 nice dosh db tgh si eh d eee $26 . 38 
(Labour Gazette) 

Volume of Employment®................. 108.1 


(Employment Service of Canada) 
Average Price of Twelve Canadian Securities? 116.6 
(Michell) 


1Base (=100) refers to the period 1900—1909. 


Oct. 1920 Nov. 1920 Dec. 1920 Dec. 1919 
242.1 233.1 221.6 259.2 
$26.46 re $23.49 
107.5 104.3 > 
113.3 108.4 106.7 132.0 


*Base (=100) refers to the week ending January 17th, 1920. Subsequent figures refer to the second week in each month. 
*The following common stock quotations are included:—Canadian Bank of Commerce, C.P.R., Dominion Textile, Dominion 
Bridge Company, Consumers’ Gas, Shawinigan Light and Power, Penman’s, Russell Motors, Bell Telephone, Canadian General 


Electric, Lake of the Woods Milling, and Canada Steamships. 


HE fall in wholesale prices is at last being 
Te faintly reflected in.retail fluctuations. The 
Family Budget published in December by 
the Labour Gazette shows a decline of about 3% 
in retail food prices. This is offset in part by a 
further rise in rent and fuel. Retail prices inevitably 
lag behind wholesale prices in a situation like the 
present. They rose more slowly than wholesale 
prices in the war; we need not be surprised if they 
fall more slowly for some tiine to come. 

The Index of Employment, however, moves very 
rapidly. Trade Unions with a membership of 215,000 
report that at the end of October 6% of their members 
were out of work. Since then, the contraction of 
employment, as shown by returns made to the 
Department of Labour by 5,000 Canadian firms, has 
exceeded 8%. We cannot, of course, add these two 
figures together, and say positively that 14% of the 
wage earners of Canada were out of work in the 
fortnight before Christmas. But at a conservative 
estimate, considerably more than 10% were then 
unemployed; and with the close of the Christmas 
season, the proportion is likely to increase. 


Speaking to an American audience in the last week 


of the Old Year, the Canadian Minister of Labour 
was as cheerful as the circumstances permitted. He 
went so far as to say that the present depression has 
not up to now been more severe than that of 1913-14. 
The statement is worth investigation. 

In 1913-14 there were no trustworthy records of 
employment in Canada. Such records as we have of 
that period were collected in 1915 by the Ontario 
Commission on Unemployment. Its terms of refer- 
ence related only to Ontario; but for that Province 
it gathered data from more than 1,600 employers 
which, while not exactly comparable with the present 
information of the Federal Department of Labour 
(since the records of the Commission related only to 
manufacturing industries) ,are more nearly comparable 
than any other independent records. 

April, 1913, was the month in which employment 
reached its peak. The peak in 1920 was reached in 
the month of July. We are thus able to compare the 


contraction in employment in the five months follow- 
ing April, 1913, with that which occurred in the last 
five months of last year. 

In the first period, the decline was a little less than 
5%. In the last five months of last year, the decline 
was almost exactly 10%. It appears at first sight, 
therefore, that despite the Senator’s assurance to the 
contrary the present depression has affected the 
volume of employment about twice as severely as its 
predecessor. 

On the other hand, a comparison of the same 
period in each year reveals a different result. In 
1913, the volume of employment did not seriously 
begin to decline, until two months after the peak was 
reached and passed. Between July 1913 and De- 
cember of that year, the decline in employment was 
equal to 944% of all manufacturing operatives covered 
by the returns. Thus there is no marked difference 
between our experience in the last depression, and 
unemployment at the present time. Indeed if we 
had reason to believe that manufacturing was at 
present less affected than our other industrial activi- 
ties, we might be tempted to think that the present 
is the more hopeful situation. Unfortunately, there 
is no good reason for any such opinion. Even at the 
end of October, when only 6% of all organized workers 
in Canada were out of employment, the percentage 
of organized manufacturing operatives who were out 
of work, as shown by the returns made to Senator 
Robertson’s Department by 384 Trade Unions, was 
nearly 12%. On the evidence it appears that, if 
anything, conditions are rather worse to-day than 
they were at this time seven years ago. But the 
difference, if it exists, cannot be very important. 

It is interesting to note the fluctuations that fol- 
lowed in 1914. After a rally during February, 
March and April, employment declined in May to a 
new low level. At this time, the number of workers 
employed in manufactures in Ontario was 138% below 
the high level of the preceding May. The decline 
was accelerated by the outbreak of war in August; 
and only with the demand for munitions in 1915 did 
revival begin. G. E. JACKsoNn 
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Navarre and of Richelieu; England in the days of the Tudors and 
the Pitts. Admirably written and well illustrated. Price $1.50. 


On sale at all booksellers or direct from the publishers when otherwise unobtainable. 
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3. Reviews, by authoritative reviewers, of all important 
new books that treat of Canadian affairs. 

4. Acritical bibliography which serves as an index to all 
new publications, of whatever value, relating to Canada. 

5. Correspondence. The Review furnishes a forum for 
the expression of ideas and opinions on any topics that 
have a bearing on Canadian history. 


It is the aim of the Board of Editors to produce a 
scholarly, but not a severely technical, journal—one whose 
contents will be of interest and value, not only to close 
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political, economic, legal, ecclesiastical, or educational. 


The Canadian Historical Review is, of course, not con- 
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Strained 


NE, William Shakespeare, created a character, Portia, 
who said to Shylock, “The quality of mercy is not 


strained.” 

People who have read it have never forgotten it. 

But few reflect that the quality of anything is not strained. 
If it were, then it would cease to be quality. 

What, then, do we mean by adapting it to Neilson’s ? 
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